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-way pocket radio is here! 


The man on foot is no longer alone! Here 
is 2-way radio so small, so light, that every 
policeman can easily carry it on his belt or 
in his pocket. 

This new era in police communications 
multiplies the maneuverability, control 
and coordination of policemen on foot or 
away from their cars. The foot patrolman 
can now handle many routine emergencies 
in his area that used to require sending a 
squad car . adding new efficiency to 
the entire force. 

You'll use these new Motorola 2-way 


radios in many ways. The foot patrolman 


en 
Ys 


. 





can maintain contact with a nearby squad 
car when following a suspect or making 
an investigation. Detectives can keep in 
contact during house-to-house searches, 
and coordinate stake-out, special detail 
and other activities. Headquarters can 
locate and direct foot patrolmen almost in- 
stantly, and maintain contact with officers 
away from their radio-equipped vehicles 

Find out how you can broaden your 
communications system and bolster your 
effectiveness by integrating the new 
Motorola 2-way pocket radio with your 


present 2-way radio system. 
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The 
LAW AND ORDER 
Awards For 1958 


A RECORD NUMBER Of ballots were 
received this year, and we take this 
opportunity of thanking 1070 of you 
for selecting the winners of the 1958 
Law AND Orper Awards for us. For 


those of you who “meant” to send 
us an article on “Youth,” “Traf- 
fic,” or “Police Science,” we can 


only remind you—at this time next 
year we will be announcing the win- 
ners for 1959. You could be one of 
the winners—get busy and write that 
article now. 
Youth Award 
The rapid increase in 
crimes is of grave concern to all. 
Throughout our country, police de- 
partments are striving to halt this 
trend through preventive programs. 
A number of these plans have been 
shared with fellow officers through 
articles published in Law AND OrpER 
during the past year. As a result of 
the balloting, Chief Carl Firley, of 
Brookfield, Ill., has been awarded 
the Youth plaque for his outstanding 
program as reported in an article 
entitled “Youngsters in Trouble 
Need Proper Counseling” by Robert 
L. Broucek. 
Traffic Award 
Each community has its own in- 
dividual traffic problems, but there 
is one problem which is common to 
allthat of traffic safety. Chief Eu- 
gene F. Golden, of Elmira, N. Y., 
has been given the Traffic Award 
for his article entitled “We Make 
Traffic Safety Everybody’s Business.” 


juvenile 


This was a report of the many ways 
in which the citizens of a community 
may cooperate with a police depart- 
ment on a safety campaign. 


Police Science Award 
Police science is not necessarily 


directly connected with the world 
of test tubes and crime laboratories. 
Chief H. E. Williams, of Custer 
City, S. D., won the Police Science 
Award for his report entitled “Re- 
flective Adhesive Aids Night Patrol 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Lt. Guy M. Batcheller of the Maine State Police prepares fingerprints for court. 


ABOUT THE COVER: Although police science embraces many arts of criminal 
investigation none is more prominent than the identification of fingerprints. Here, 
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Attorney General, State of Florida 


Crimes of practically all types are 
on the increase in the United States 
and effective law enforcement effort 
lags behind. Despite the advance of 
enforcement techniques and the im- 
provement of their professional and 
moral standards, law officers cannot 
provide adequate law enforcement 
under the handicaps of legal tech- 
nicalities and outmoded judicial 
systems. 

It is to be deplored that many of 
our high courts, including the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
have established and 
follow rules of evidence which in 
their practical effects, although not 
originally so designed, operate not 
to protect the rights of the innocent 
but rather to shield the criminal. 
For example, one of the greatest ob- 
structions to present day law en- 
forcement is the 
sionary rule” of evidence. This rule 
adopted by the United States Su- 
preme Court for the first time in 


assiduously 


so-called “exclu- 
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Legal Technicalities—Rules of Judicial 


Implication—Escape Hatch for Criminals 


by Richard W. Ervin 


1914 in Weeks v. United States, 232 
U. S. 383, held that in Federal prose- 
cutions the Fourth Amendment 
barred the use of evidence secured 
through an 
seizure when such search had been 
conducted by Federal officers; how- 
ever, if perchance state officers make 
a similar search the Federal prosecu- 
tor accepts it with no questions 
asked. As Mr. Justice Cardozo once 
said: “The nation may keep what 


invalid search and 


the servants of the states supply.” 
At common law the admissibility 

of evidence competent 

was not affected by the means by 


otherwise 


which it was procured. It is not and 
never was the law of England or of 
the American Colonies. It was not 
the law of any state until more than 
one hundred years after the Revolu- 
tion. Most of the recognized authori- 
ties on criminal law, Wigmore, 
Underhill and Wharton, agree that 
competent although = il- 
legally acquired, should be admis- 


evidence, 


sible to establish a real issue before 
the court, the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. The rule of exclusion 
came _ into 
strong during the era of nation-wide 
resistance to the prohibition law 
which is now repealed. Professor 


prominence and grew 


Wigmore characterizes the founda- 
tion of the “exclusionary rule” as 
sentimentality.” What 
was true of the bootlegger in 1914 


“misguided 


can be said with equal force in 1955 
of the racketeer, the hoodlum, the 
mobster and the dope pusher. These 





violators are great lovers of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments of the 
Federal Constitution and their coun- 
terparts in state constitutions. The 
strategy of the guilty is to divert at- 
tention from themselves by putting 
the police officer on trial. Law and 
order and society lose when the in- 
criminating evidence cannot be used 
against the culprit. 

The “exclusionary rule” was not 
derived from the explicit require- 
ments of the Fourth Amendment. It 
is not based on legislation expressing 
congressional policy in the enforce- 
ment of the Constitution. It is noth- 
ing more than a court created rule 
of evidence which the Congress may 
and should change. Wolf v. Colo- 
rado, 338 U. S. 25. As Mr. Justice 
Jackson said in Irvine v. California, 
347 U. S. 128, 98 Law Ed. 571: 

“It must be remembered that 
petitioner is not invoking the 
Constitution to prevent or pun- 
ish the violation of his Federal 
right . . . or to recover repara- 
tions for the violation. He is 
invoking it only to set aside his 
own conviction of crime.” (Em- 
phasis supplied. ) 

The so-called “exclusionary rule” 
does not make sense to the layman 
with whom the police officer, so- 
cietys bulwark and protector be- 
tween it and the criminal element, is 
closely and intimately associated. To 
the layman, and as a matter of fact 
to most English speaking peoples 
of the world, there appears little 
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logic in discharging the guilty as a 
means of reprimanding the officer 
making the invalid search and 
seizure. There is logic in punishing 
or reprimanding a police officer for 
high-handed oppressive or fraudu- 
lent abuse of the search and seizure 
power. This should be applied so as 
to affect the officer personally but 
not by rewarding the guilty. It could 
be done by means of demerits, sus- 
pension, dismissal, or civil or crim- 
inal prosecution depending upon the 
nature and extent of his infraction. 
Where a mere irregularity, mistake 
or misprision in language is involved 
and there is no evidence of bad faith 
or overreaching in the search and 
seizure there would be little reason 
to penalize the officer at all. 

It is time that Congress and the 
several states following this unrea- 
sonable rule enact the necessary 
legislation to eliminate it. If society 
is to survive the criminal onslaught, 
these super technicalities and _ this 
judicially created rule must be elim- 
inated. 

Modernization of our trial court 
system is essential to meaningful 
law enforcement. Law officers every- 
where should support reforms pro- 
posed to eliminate the hodgepodge 
of trial courts, to reduce delays, to 
remove judges from the pressures of 
machine politics and attract better 
qualified men to the bench, to im- 
prove the jury system and generally 
foster procedures which will help 
to transform trial techniques into 
something more efficacious that a 
battle of wits, legal tricks and foren- 
sic contests between counsel so that 
there will be opportunity for a realis- 
tic judicial inquiry in which the 
judge and jury using the more mod- 
ern and advanced means of getting 
at the truth will determine the issues 
rather than have them decided by 
extraneous technicalities and the 
shadow boxing shows of opposing 


counsel. 


Metena lw 
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Evolution of a Police Department 


by Dorothy Fagerstrom 


EpitTor’s Note: With the trend toward 
suburban life, many new communities 
are springing up on the outskirts of 
large cities. These new towns are faced 
with problems of creating an effective 
form of government, planning for exz- 
pansion, and providing adequate police 
protection for their residents. Thus, 
they must find an answer to the ques- 
tion “How is a police department de- 
veloped?” Law AND ORDER reports the 
progress one community is making 
toward solving this question, which 
may well be helpful to others. 


TV Town faced a serious dilemma 
—the resident state trooper could no 
longer handle the law enforcement 
problems efficiently without assistance. 
When Officer Quaintance was appoint- 
ed in November, 1954 as resident troop- 
er in Wilton (Conn.), the community 
had about 3600 residents. It now has a 
population of 7700, and estimates pre- 
dict nearly double that by 1975. While 
the normal police work has doubled in 
less than five years, the traffic problem 
has tripled. Obviously this was more 
work than any one man could be ex- 
pected to handle. 

A Town Government Study Commit- 
tee was appointed to find a solution. 
The most obvious one was to re- 
quest the services of another resident 
trooper. Under Connecticut law, any 
community without a law enforcement 
agency of its own may request a resi- 
dent trooper. The trooper handles all 
town police work, as well as duties for 
the state. However, there are not 
enough troopers to allow any com- 
munity to have more than one. 

If Wilton decided to form a police 
department, it would mean appoint- 
ment of a police commission, hiring a 
police chief, purchasing many items 
of specialized equipment, and the town 
would automatically lose the services 
of their trooper. This seemed to be 
more of an expense than was practical 


for the town budget. There was, how- 
ever, one other possibility. 

A town may appoint constables, with 
the First Selectman acting as Chief, 
and still retain their trooper. A con- 
stable force, plus a resident trooper, 
has many advantages. First, you have 
the benefit of a man who has been 
well trained and has had a great deal 
of experience. Second, the constables 
are able to gain in practical knowledge 
while working with the trooper. Third, 
the constables have the use of all state 
police facilities. The Town Government 
Study Committee recommended that a 
constable force be established, and an 
appropriation of $21,000 was made. 

It was decided to set the qualifica- 
tions for the position of constable 
rather high. The applicant must be 
between 25 and 40 years of age, be in 
perfect health, be a resident of good 
character and reputation. The starting 
salary was set at $4,200 yearly with 
automatic increases over a six year 
period until a maximum of $5,000 is 
reached. Uniforms were to be supplied 
the first year, and an allowance for 
succeeding years. 

The applicants were given to under- 
stand that no one need apply who was 


(Continued on Page 57) 





(left) 
and Connecticut State Police Troop- 
er Quaintance. 


First Selectman Vincent Tito 








A NEW APPROACH TO 


SINGLE FINGER PRINTS 





Eprror’s Norte: The following article 
is an abridgement of a paper which 
was presented by the author to the 
International Association of Identi- 
fication Conference at Miami, Flori- 
da in July, 1958. 

For many years he has been inter- 
ested in experiments using mechani- 
cal devices. The first demonstration 
was at the Remington Rand office 
in Boston in March, 1954. The ex- 
periment was performed before a 
group of criminal identification ex- 
perts in the avea. 


Tiare onicivat Cataldo System of 
single finger print search was de- 
signed for the small identification bu- 
reau. However, inasmuch as there is 
evidence of even greater need for a 
simplified system which would be 
applicable to the medium or large 
bureau, a revision in the system to 
make it practical for the latter also 
seemed in order. 

To simplify the process of search- 
ing a single finger print file, a maxi- 
mum number of cards must be 
eliminated in the initial operation. 
Therefore, it is important to accom- 
plish a maximum breakdown in the 
primary. 

The aim of this new classification 
system is to make every individual 
finger print pattern fall into a close- 
ly defined category. For example in 
both right and left slope loops, which 
constitute by far the largest group, 
we find various definite forms of loop 
patterns. Some will resemble tented 
arches, others central pocket loops. 
Then there will be small, medium 
and large loop patterns. There will 
be those with appendages running 
from the core, and so on. Each of 
these characteristics makes a pattern 
of a special kind within the general 
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loop class. An example of this is 
shown in Figure 1, where we see a 
section of right slope loops broken 
down in this way into categories. 

The same procedure will apply to 
all other groups, such as whorls, 
arches, etc. These sample pattern 
illustrations will be used as a guide 
by the operator during the process 
of classification. It will be found with 
a little practice that, almost without 
exception, the various patterns fall 
easily into the different categories. 

The author is impressed with the 
breakdown this system affords in the 
primary operation of classification, in 
that he has been able to establish 
eighty-two distinct categories into 
which the patterns can readily be 
separated. Continued practice with 
this system will no doubt develop 
additional categories. Spaces for 
eight more are available. 

Obviously there are identification 
bureaus which have neither size nor 
budget to justify the use of the elec- 
tronic system of search. On the other 
hand there are many in which the 
files have grown to the extent that 
the manual system of search is no 
longer practical. To meet the needs 
of both types of bureau, I have de- 
veloped both an electronic and a 
manual procedure under this system. 

Electronic System 
By the electronic system the au- 
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CATALDO 






BY Lou!/sS 
DEPUTY SHERIFF 
BARNSTABLE COUNTY 8B. OF C./ 


BARNSTABLE. MASS 


THE CATALDO SYSTEM 


thor refers to the use of the Punched 
Card Electronic Computer, UNI- 
VAC-120, manufactured by Reming- 
ton Rand, or its equivalent. The ma- 
chine is capable of a sufficiently 
comprehensive search to include all 
ten fingers on a single punched card. 
Figure 2 shows the new ten finger 
punched card arrangement. 

Services are available and details 
can be worked out locally with the 
Punched Card Record Services De- 
partment of Remington Rand, Di- 
vision of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
who can handle the processing and 
searching of punched cards. The po- 
lice department using this service 
fills in Form C (Figure 3) for each 
set of finger prints in its file and 
sends it to the Service Department 
where the information is transferred 
to a punched card. 

These cards are kept on file in the 
Service Department. 

When the police department ob- 
tains a latent print at the scene of 
the crime, the identification officer 
sends the numerical classification of 
that print according to the Cataldo 
System to the Service Department 
and they run the cards through for 
a check. 

This service eliminates the neces- 
sity for a police department to pur- 
chase expensive equipment. It is a 
service that is similar in principle to 
the use of telephone or teletype 
equipment. 

Initially the finger print classifier 
simply places in the prescribed 
spaces on Form C (Figure 3) the 
numerical information developed! in 
the classification of each individual 
finger print. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Figure 1: Right Stope Loops 
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Figure 2: Punch card arrangement for ten fingers 
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PATTERNS PRIMARY SECONDARY TERTIARY 
AMPUTATIONS 0 
PLAIN 
ARCHES 10 to Vertical 

19 Count 
TENTED 20 to Vertical 
ARCHES 29 Count 
RIGHT 
SLOPE 30 to Ridge S.F.P. 
LOOPS 39 Count RETICLE 
LEFT 
SLOPE 40 to Ridge S.F.P. 
LOOPS 49 Count RETICLE 
CENTRAL S.F.P. RETICLES 
POCKET 50 to Vertical Using Right and 
LOOPS $9 Count Left Quardrant 
DOUBLE AND S.F.P. RETICLE 
LATERAL POCKET 60 to Vertical Using Right and 
LOOPS 69 Count Left Quardrant 
PLAIN Vertical S.F.P. RETICLES 
WHORLS 70 to Count Using Right and 

Left Quardrent 

ACCIDENTALS 80 to 

89 

Specific 

SCARRED 90 to Pattern 
PATTERNS 98 10 to 869 
MUTILATED 99 
PATTERNS 
Figure 4: Key to classification of single fingerprint system with numerical 


values assigned to pattern types 

(90) Anyone of three basic patterns 

(91 to 98) Partially scarred inside pattern area 

(99) Dermal planing or suspicious intentional mutilation obscuring 
entire pattern area 





Figure 5: Single Fingerprint Reticle. 
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Figure 6: Punch card ar 
rangement with 
microfilm for 
individual fin 
ger 





Figure 3: (left) Form 
‘Cc’ on which 
numerical val 
ves of a_ set 
of prints are 
transcribed 
and from 
which a card 
is punched 


Figure 8: (right) Anoth 
er view of the 
Cataldo Dise 
placed over a 


fingerprint 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Cataldo........ 

The Key (Figure 4) is used as a 
guide by the classifier to assist him 
in the proper filling out of Form C. 

For example, let us say the latent 
print found at the scene of a crime 
is a right slope loop. On closer ex- 
amination we find the loop pattern 
has an appendage with an eye for- 
mation at the core. This would auto- 
matically place it in category num- 
ber 35 as shown in Figure 1. 

The first digit of the numerals 10 
to 99 in the primary column of the 
key (Figure 4) denotes the pattern 
type, the second digit denotes the 
category of the pattern. Thus the 
number 35 means the print is a right 
slope loop of the 5th category. 

The ridge count of this loop, for 
example, is 12. Now, when we place 
the Cataldo System Reticle (disc*® as 
shown in Figure 5) on the pattern 
for a delta to core reading we find, 
again for example, that such reading 
is 45. Then we have the following 
series of numbers: 35-12-45. 

*The * “Cataldo Disc” is manufactured by 


and can be obtained through Faurot, Inc., 
299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Figure 7: Single Fingerprint Card (Detachable 
Form) for marual system 
The electronic machine would 


then be set to search all ten finger 
print patterns on each card for those 
corresponding to the numerical clas- 
sification 35-12-45. To allow for hu- 
man error in ridge count or reticle 
reading the machine can be set for 
the same tolerance that normally 
would be searched manually. 

Other data 
punched card is space for type of 
crime, year of birth and color. The 
year of birth columns may be used 
to keep the file purged of the prints 


appearing on _ this 


of deceased persons, and to separate 
the cards according to age groups. 
The identification number arrange- 
ment has space to accommodate a file 
containing 99,999 sets of finger print 
cards. 
Punched Card With Microfilm 
For Individual Finger 
Figure 6 illustrates the use of 
single punched card for each indi- 
vidual finger. The primary, second- 
ary and tertiary material will be ac- 
quired in the same manner as de- 


scribed for the ten finger punched 
card arrangement. 

These punched cards are filed in 
the respective numerical sequence 
according to the primary, secondary 
and tertiary. 

Data such as type of crime, year of 
birth, and color can be inserted in 
the proper columns provided. Suf- 
ficient space is available for identi- 
fication accommodate 
individual prints numbering into the 


numbers to 


billions. 

This punched card is also provided 
with a microfilm aperture to include 
the microfilmed individual finger. 

A punched card will also be made 
for all latent prints. They will be 
classified in the same manner as the 
record print. This latent punched 
card will be used as a master in the 
search of the file by electronic 
means. Only the punched cards con- 
taining the same type of primary as 
the latent need be processed. How- 
ever, as is the case in many latent 
prints, the complete secondary and 
tertiary may not be available. There- 
fore, the master latent card will be 
processed for variables in both these 
positions. The selected cards will 
then be scanned by utilizing the 
microfilm feature in conjunction 
with, and adjacent to, the latent 
print. This can be done by using a 
comparator viewer or projection 
viewer designed to project simul- 
taneously the microfilm and _ the 
photograph of the latent print. Only 
those cards containing prints of the 
same category as the latent print 
would be scanned. 

Manual System 
The manual system will require a 
(Continued on Page 10) 





Day Classes: 
July 6th-July 17th 
July 20th-July 31st 


Aug. 3rd-Aug. 14th 


Aug. 17th-Aug. 28th 
Night Classes: 

July 6th-July 31st 

Aug. 3rd-Aug. 28th 


Approved for Veterans 





SPECIAL POLICE TRAINING SEMINARS 
SUMMER SESSION, 1959 


Outstanding Faculty Under the Personal Supervision ef Dean Donal E. J. MacNamara 


LAW FOR THE POLICE OFFICER (50-hours) 

CRIMINOLOGY AND CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(50-hours) 

FINGERPRINTING AND PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 
(50-hours) 

INVESTIGATVE PHOTOGRAPHY (50-hours) 


INVESTIGATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY (50-hours) 
LAW FOR THE POLICE OFFICER (50-hours) 


New York Institute of Criminology 
115-117 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y- 


Licensed by the State of New York 
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More than 600,000 Park-O-Meters are serving the con- 


thee “4 y . venience of millions of motorists and boosting store 

will 2 traffic for hundreds of thousands of merchants with 
: their dependable, care-free service every day. 

action ; , bt There are no exposed working parts to be affected by 

latent . weather, or to tempt vandalism . . . and Park-O-Meter 


is the only completely automatic meter that permits 
Split-rate Setting, which allows one rate for an initial 
period with such operation as lower rate for extended 
time. 
OTHER FEATURES EXCLUSIVE TO PARK-O-METER 
. Single coin-slot accepts pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters 
or tokens . . . any one, or all five in any combination. 
. Adjustable rate ring permits time, coin and rate changes 
without shop over-haul. 
- Optional coin feature permits use of nickel or dime in 
place of penny; dime in place of nickel, or quarter in 
ail t= place of dime. Motorist does not need to have exact change. 
uire & ct . Coin-slot block prevents loss of coin by motorist if coin 
passage is obstructed from any cause. 
. Demountable sealed timer permits instant on-site exchange 
+ » » More revenue with less out-of-service time, and dol- 
lars saved on service labor. 
. Large, 5% square inch, expired signal is visible from the 
street by mounted patrolling officer . . . eliminates side- 
walk checking. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


The motorist and merchants in your city deserve the best. 
You are in position to supply just that. 
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NEW CATALOG! 


NN 


For bo) @) Years 


A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


W. S. DARLEY & CO 
meace 


108 PAGES 


WRITE US TODAY 
FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 


Specify your title on your request 


W.S. DARLEY & CO. 


Chicago 12, Hil. 











0 (From Page 8) 
newly designed 8 x 8 finger print 
card with perforated lines as shown 
in Figure 7. 

After the subject is fingerprinted 
in the normal manner, the card con- 
taining the record prints is detached 
in sections so that on completion 
there will be ten separate digital 
cards. 

The individual finger print card 
will have in the upper right hand 
corner an assigned serial number. 
This serial number will be the same 
for the one individual on all ten 
digital numbered cards. It will also 
appear on the 3 x 5 description card 
which, when filled out, is detached 
and filed away. 

A cross-index file is kept—one sec- 
tion filed alphabetically and_ the 
other by serial number. 

When a new single finger print 
file is started the above mentioned 
serial number could be applied all 
the way through—as photo number, 
case number, criminal record num- 
ber, index file number, single finger 
print number, etc. 













*‘We wouldn’t 
be without a 
Halligan Tool" 
in our 


patrol car”’ 





The four blank spaces on each 
digital card appearing directly un- 
der the serial number are provided 
for the recording of the primary, 
secondary and tertiary classifica- 
tions, the tertiary requiring two 


spaces. 

Once the finger prints are classi- 
fied and information properly re- 
corded, the individual prints are then 
filed away. 

This manual system is by far the 
least expensive method because the 
only cost to the bureau is the indi- 
vidual filing trays, a single print 
reticle (disc), and the finger print 
cards that will contain the record 
prints. 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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LIFE and EQUIPMENT 


Equip all your 
police vehicles 
with RAILWAY 
FUSEE FLARES. 


b gett VL, 
. BURNS 


Ss IN ALL 








That is what Police and Fire Chiefs say about 
the Halligan Tool*®. They have found that it 
saves time and lives. 


Known as the “one-man” forcible entry tool, it is 
part of the emergency equipment of the patrol 
car. The tool has three driving heads at one end 
and a crowbar and wedge at the other. Tempered 
Glass or glass brick can be shattered at one blow. 
Write for a complete description of its many uses. 


M. A. Halligan 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
1505 Metropolitan Ave., New York 62, N. Y. 
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No other warning 
signal gives the protection of rail- 

road fusee flares. Fusee flares can be placed 
any distance from the danger area giving 
early warning to approaching motorists. 
Available in three self lighting sizes — 15, 
20 and 30 minute flares. 


Contact your equipment dealer or write: 

Signal Flare Div., — Standard Ry. Fusee Corp. 
P. O. Box 30-L Needham Heights 94, Mass. 
For further information circle #216 on Readers Service Card 
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The F neat nuns Print pe #424F is the 
only existing magnifier that contains triple element 
spherical and chromatic corrected lenses. This 
provides a large flat field, freedom from distortion, 
brilliance of illumination, and eliminates fringe 


classi- 
ly re- 
e then 


ar the 
se the 
. indi- This 412. power iens ‘magnifier with focusing mount 
print ; “is easily raised one lowered to allow individual 
print accommodation. :. Ns Hi. M 





‘ecord ‘ 7 : The ‘specially A ..) 5 oat pe base 
‘ i : holds the discs rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
= Both the Faurot Magnifier and the discontinued 
+ Spencer Magnifier will accommodate the following 
, Faurot manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, com— 
bined Henry- Battley,and_ the new Cataldo disc. 








“Cross section of the FAUROT 
*” FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER showing 
* disposition of lenses that insures 
#8 spherical and chromatic perfection. 
* A.. CONCAVE LENS ,. 

@ NO DISTORTION «& #B. RAT LE LENS * 

@ NO FRINGE COLOR * "ha NS :: 


© NO SHADING 
FAUROT, INC. 


Magnifier 424 F price $18.5 0 ‘F.0.8. NYC. 290 GOA teres Saal Ga 
discs additional " stig Manuf ye 


R identif 
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The 
Bombings 


by Irving B. Zeichner 


W nen THE “Map BomsBer” of New 
York dramatized his grievances by 
planting time bombs in the Times 
Square area, the police, fearful of 
the power of suggestion, initially re- 
frained from publicizing the inci- 
dents. The story that finally broke 
on the front pages evoked a flood 
of telephoned warnings which kept 
the bomb squad working overtime. 
Cr scares and hoaxes spread, 
no throughout the city, but to 
other cities. 


BADGES 
of authority 





DESIGNED WITH DISTINCTION 
EXECUTED IN METALS OF 
TIMELESS BEAUTY... WORN 
WITH HONOR AND RESPECT 


Descriptive catalog free on request 


Everson-Ross 


55S VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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During the current tensions over 
desegregation, as part of several 
hundred incidents and threats, there 
have been eighty attempted and 
actual bombings of homes, schools 
and places of worship. The general 
impressic exists that most if not all 
the acts of violence have been anti- 
semitic ir nature. Eight bombings, 
or ten per -ent, had Jewish targets. 

Coincidence or not, within two 
days after New Jersey newspapers 
played up Southern bomb stories, 
windows were smashed in a Newark 
synagogue, a Jersey City synagogue 
received a bomb threat, and similar 
threats caused the Jewish Centers of 
Morristown and Elizabeth to be 
evacuated. This then spread to non- 
Jewish institutions. 

Even if acts of violence appear to 
adopt a pattern temporarily directed 
against one particular group, the 
hostility is of that free floating quali- 
ty which fastens itself to any group 
at any time with equal vehemence. 
Violence has already moved from 
the Southern eye of the storm into 
other sections of the country. As de- 
void of reason as it is deeply in- 
grained, hatred has the quality of 
contagion because of its primitive 
urges. 

It is this quality of contagion 
which requires circumspection by 
the police in the handling of tele- 
phoned threats or crank letters. They 
know that to give publicity to such 
tension-loaded matters, even to in- 
cidents of unexploded bombs or 
minor vandalism, is to impede the 
investigations. They know, too, that 
contrariwise, acts of violence consti- 
tute news which should not be with- 
held from the public. 

The people, who invariably look 
to the police for protection against 
themselves, are now face to face with 
a series of crimes born of social 
transition. If lawlessness unchecked 
can spread violence throughout the 


| land, what then is being done by way 


of law enforcement? 

Within days after bombs exploded 
in Jacksonville, Florida, Mayor Hay- 
don Burns formed the Southern Con- 
ference on Bombings at which police 
officials from twenty-one cities ex- 
changed intelligence on the Klans 


and like groups. As reports came 
into a filtering center, certain names 
cropped up repeatedly including 
those of the five later to be indicted 
in the Atlanta temple dynamiting, 
Though convictions are not easy to 
come by because of the nature of the 
crime, the arrests which followed ig 
the wake of good police work have 
had a salutary effect in stemming 
the tide. 

Strange as it may seem, a number 
of purported professional haters 
formed the “Citizens National Law 
Enforcement Commission” to com 
bat the investigations of violence i 
Atlanta. The legend on the letter 
head states that “This Committeg) 
Will Make Arrests, Themselves) 
When Facts Authorize Such Action] 
Fund-raising is carried on by a com 
panion organization called the “Naw 
tional Committee To Secure Justices) 
For The Atlanta Five.” 7 

The Atlanta bombing appeared 
shock the South even more than 
North. Mayor William B. Hartsfie 
declared, “Whether they like it 
not, every rabble-rousing _politici 
is the godfather of the cross-burn 
and the dynamiters who are givi 
the South a bad name.” He added 
that the episode “pointed up the 
need for the decent people of the 
South to rise up and put an end to 
the preaching of hate and chaos.” 

The Southern press has accurately 
mirrored the sentiments and convic- 
tions of Southern people that civil 
order and obedience to law are su- 
preme values overriding any subsidi- 
ary issues. The Atlanta Constitution, 
applauding the crackdown by po 
lice, stated explicitly that those who 
endanger the lives and property of 
others must pay the legal conse 
quences. 

It is essential that appropriat 
agencies of government press theif 
investigations lest a school full 
children be blown to bits as an en 
result of the bombings. Facilities 4 
the F.B.I. laboratory in Washing 
ton and technical consultation in t 
field are available to local law 
forcement officials. But, inasmuch 
convictions have not been read 
forthcoming, one proposal advance 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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nd READ THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 
Ss. 
Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Auto-Stat Copymaker in just a few months 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and 

facts that quickly point out the applications and advan- 

tages of Apeco Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 minutes 

of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your ee 
business. 


TAAAAA 


priate 
Ou R FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 226 


ynvic- 


Via Air Ma 
EVANSTON, ILL 


REE | BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


00K AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Photocopy Division 
2100 West Dempster Street 


Mail Evanston, lilinois 


is Card 
Oday! 
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THIS AIR MAIL CARD WILL RUSH YOUR 


FREE BOOK TO YOU! 
New free book explains in detail many appli- 
cations for Apeco copying in your business. It 
is important information for every business 
man interested in increasing paper handling 
efficiency and saving time and money for his 


company. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, Illinois 


a a < 
LO-39 baba 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 
Rush me without obligation your new 
free book on the revolutionary Apeco 
Auto-Stat Copymaker. 


Name _ 


Address — 
= a li =< 7 Pt) ot of ee Stat 


fon Every 


OFFICE fveny Resin 


City 
Title _ 

Business 

Type of Business 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
In Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F. 

















Revolutionary Low Cost Copymaker with... 


new COPY QWUK teature 


makes 1, 3, 10, 25 or more 


2 rd a ie 
yay FUCEL 
— 


Any Ink, Any Paper, Any Color /p- - 
NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 44 
ERRCR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now get copies of any original...typed, 
printed, photographed, written or drawn 
on one or both sides—it’s so easy with 
the all-electric fully automatic Apeco 
DIRECTOR Auto-Stat. Unique “‘speed- 
feed’’ feature enables everyone to make 
perfect copies every time. It offers hun- 
dreds of money and time-saving appli- 
cations for every business, large or small. 
Its low, low budget price makes it the 
most practical copymaker ever...ideal 
for branch office or departmental use. 
*COPY-QUIK feature converts the 
DIRECTOR into a high speed, multiple 
copymaker, when more than one copy 
of the same original is required. Now, 
if you need one copy or any number of : 
copies, you can get them fast and really Aptco 


save too! Use this amazing new machine D | by E C T '@) 4 


for all your copying needs 
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Styled by 
Charles E. Jones 
and Associates 
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ANYWHERE 














Attached postage paid air mail reply card will rush your free book to you 


American Photocopy Equipment Company e 2100 West Dempster Street « Evanston, Iilinols 
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Ox Aucust 13, 1958, a badly de- 
composed body of an unidentified 
male was discovered floating in the 
Ottaquechee River at Woodstock, 
Vermont, by two young boys. 

The Woodstock Police Depart- 
ment was notified and Officer Leon- 
ard of that department arrived on 
the scene shortly thereafter. 

The body of the victim was re- 
moved from the water and taken to 
the vault of the Woodstock Ceme- 
tery and the State Pathologist, Dr. 
Richard S. Woodruff, and Vermont 
State Police were called. 

The bloated, purple-black facial 
features precluded any identification 
of the victim. A search of the cloth- 
ing itself revealed no marks of identi- 
fication. The pockets of the clothing 
contained a small cake of soap, 
wrapped in facial tissue, a packet of 
cigarette papers, a partially used 
package of tobacco, a small comb, a 
packet of double edge razor blades, 
a safety razor and a stub of a ticket 
of the White River, Vermont Bus 
Line, which ran trips from White 
River Junction to Rutland, Vermont 
through Woodstock. All of 
items were traced in a vain attempt 
to effectuate an identification. 

An examination of the body, which 
was in an advanced state of post- 
mortem decomposition, carried no 


these 


evidence of injury or violence of any 
type to any area. However, it was 
noted that the skin of the hands and 
wrists was unusually loose, so much 
so that the complete epidermal cov- 
ering of both hands, intact with the 
fingernails, could be removed if a 
careful manner was utilized. 

This was done and as a result all 
of the epidermal of the hands and 
all fingers except the right index and 
left little fingers was removed. Each 
of the hands were placed in a jar 
of solution of glycerine and alcohol 
for preservation and transported to 
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the Vermont 
Laboratory. 


7—L. Index Fingf 







Vermont State Police, Montpelier, Vt. 


State Police Crime 


The skin was in very bad condi- 





Identifying A Victim Of Drowning 


By Col. William H. Baumann, Commissioner of Public Safety 


tion and covered with slime and bac. 
terial growth which rendered the 
ridges of the fingertips practical, 












Rolled impression of left index finger 


on fingerprint card in Vermont 


State Police Files. 








The 3’ x 4’ chart made up for display purposes. The two jars at the bottom 
of the photograph contain the epidermis of the hands and fingers. 
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Rolled impression of left index finger 
taken from the skin of the hands 


which was 
corpse. 
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useless in obtaining the ridge forma- 


tion of the various fingers. 
Undaunted by this obstacle, Lieu- 
tenant Andrew H. Monti, Superin- 
tendent of Identification and Trooper 
Ronald J. Woodward very laborious- 
ly and carefully cleaned and scraped 
the skin using a number of solutions. 
The work was very painstaking as 
the skin of the fingers was very soft 
and pliant and harsh handling would 
destroy the ridge formations. 
However, after one complete day 
of careful skin of both 
hands was processed so that the 
ridges of the fingers present, were 
intact. The lab men then very care- 
fully pulled the skin over their own 
hands, in a manner similar to don- 


work the 


ning a glove, and it was possible to 
roll prints of the fingers. This, too, 
was a painstaking task as the skin 
was in such condition that the slight- 
est force would tear it. The rolled 
impressions of the eight fingers were 
all loop patterns. 

In the meantime the police investi- 
gators working the Woodstock area 
turned up several leads to possible 
identities but when their fingerprints 
were checked against the prints ob- 
tained in the state police lab the 
tentative identities were eliminated. 

Further investigation revealed that 
the unidentified victim might pos- 
sibly be one William Hennessey, an 
itinerant floater whose fingerprint 
classification was given as: 


_19 L 1R 1107 
S 1U 10 


indicating that all the fingerprints 
were loop patterns as were the 
rolled impressions obtained in the 
laboratory. 

An immediate search of the finger- 
print files of the Vermont State Po- 
lice revealed that the Hennessey 
prints were on file and a comparison 
of the prints revealed that the un- 
identified victim was Hennessey. 

While a number of identifications 
of similar nature have been made in 
the past by police agencies this case 
is unique in that the lab men ac- 
complished an outstanding task in 
the processing of the epidermis un- 
der the most difficult of conditions; 
also it is probably the first time in 
annals of identification that the skin 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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MODERN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


AGENCIES 








AIR-PAK 
HYDRO-PAK 


SCOTT 
SLING-PAK 


For rescue or 
emergency calls, 
when seconds 
— count. You are in 

fast with a Sling- 
Pak. Cool, comfortable protection in haz- 
ardous atmospheres such as smoke, fumes, 
ammonia and tear gas. 









SCOTT HYDRO-PAK 


Be ready too, for water rescue work and un- 
derwater search for weapons, cars and other 
evidence. The Scott Hydro-Pak has a full 
face mask for wide-area underwater vision. 
It is the world’s finest and safest under- 
water breathing 

vnc? equipment. 







Need All FOUR! 


INHALATOR 
SCOTTORAMIC MASK 





<~S 


SCOTT DEMAND INHALATORS 
With radio equipped cars you are the first to 
arrive at the scene of an accident. Are you pre 
pared to keep the survivors alive ? A Scott Oxygen 
Inhalator will help you keep victims alive while 
waiting for the ambulance 


SCOTTORAMIC 
MASK 





Provides Unlimited Vision in all direction. 
Helps wearer keep out of danger zones. 
Makes rescue work safer and surer. Replace 
your old face pieces now with the modern 
Scottoramic. 


For complete information on these Scott Police Products write to 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SCOTT AVIATION CORPORATION 
8315 ERIE STREET @ LANCASTER, N.Y. 
Southern 250 West 57th Street, New Y 3 - 

pnp hy Np dry 
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The Faurot Foto-Focuser shown here 
mounted on a 4x5 Crown Graphic 
camera. Note that the camera bel- 
lows is extended fully with the track 
flush with the front of the bed. 


Tm LATE JOHN DONDARO Was a man of 
exceptional ability in that he had the 
knack of reducing procedures requiring 
specialized training and equipment to 
their simplest denominators. This 
ability was evident in his verbal ex- 
planations as well as in the equipment 
he created for criminal investigation. 
Such equipment is usually complex 
and designed for use by a specialist, 
which in many instances may preclude 
its use by departments lacking such 
personnel or sufficient funds to pur- 
chase specialized equipment. 

Almost invariably John designed 
equipment with these two require- 
ments in mind—limited funds and per- 
sonnel. Typical of his brain-children 
is the Foto-Focuser, which when added 
to the already versatile 4x5 Graflex 
permits its use as a close-up camera. 
Photographs of the same size ‘(or 1 to 
1) can be taken of such routine sub- 
jects as latent finger prints, signatures 
and other laboratory or technically 
processed evidence. This conversion isa 
matter of a few seconds and requires 
no special lighting other than the 
standard flash equipment with which a 
Graflex is equipped. Of course, photo 
flood or conventional electronic flash 
equipment can also be used. 


One difficulty encountered with most 
fingerprint cameras is the inability to 
photograph any surface other then 
that which is flat. This required that 
such prints be lifted for reproduction 
or photographing. With the Foto- 
Focuser this problem is alleviated. For 
$29.00 it is now possible for a depart- 
ment to equip its photographic section 
or each Graflex with this accessory 
converting the regular Graflex into a 
fingerprint camera. 

Almost without exception some 
member of even the smallest depart- 
ment is trained in the use of the 
Graflex. The attachment and use of 
the Foto-Focuser requires no addition- 
al training. 

Here at the Law and Order Test 
Laboratory I have been working with 
the Foto-Focuser for a number of 
months, and each time I use it I am 
more impressed with its features. 
There is only one physical require- 
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The Foto Focuser 


by David O. Moreton 


ment for use and that is that the 
Speed Graflex or Crown Graphic be 
equipped with either a 135 mm Grafliex 
Optar //4.7 lens or a 127 mm Kodak 
Ektar //4.7 lens. To use the unit re- 
quires about a dozen short steps which 
are so simple that they might be con- 
sidered as reflex acts. By this I mean 
such actions as opening the camera, 
adjusting the infinity stops, bringing 





Shows a close-up view of the entire 
unit mounted on a standard lens and 
lens board without the camera. Note 
the three rings referred to in the 
text and the two set screws used to 
hold the unit in position. 


the lens standard forward. These ac- 
tions are usual but the infinity stops 
are folded down rather than up and 
this down position permits the lens 
standard to come forward on a line 
with both ends of the cameral bed 
track. The lens standard is locked in 
this position. 

Up to this point this is just normal 
operation of a Graflex with very slight 
modifications. The operations which 
come next are performed only once, 
except for attaching or removing the 
Foto-Focuser. This is done with two 
hand tightened set screws which hold 
the entire unit flush against the front 
of the lens housing. The choice of 
mounting rings is dependent upon 
which of the two lens are being used. 
135 mm Optar requires the use of both 
removable rings; the 127 mm Ektar 
does not need the center ring, “CR.” 

Focusing the camera is done by us- 
ing the two focusing cards which ac- 
company the unit. The larger card 
(card x) with the cutout triangle is 
placed on a well lighted flat surface. 
The camera with the diaphragm wide 
open is held over this card. The shut- 








ter is opened using the press focus 
lever or time setting and the ground 
glass hood is opened. The second fo- 
cusing card (y) is placed on the ground 
glass and the camera focused using the 
regular procedure until the two tri- 
angles are the same size. The camera 
track is now locked in this position. 

Rather than repeat this operation 
each time the Foto-Focuser is to be 
used, an index line is scribed on the 
camera track opposite the infinity 
mark of the focusing scale. “his gives 
the photo technician a permanent ref- 
erence mark for one to one ratio or 
same size photographs. 

In some instances it is necessary to 
make use of one of a number of filters 
to get desired results. This is done 
quickly by separating the lens mount- 
ing rings of the focuser so that the 
filter recess of the ring (B) fixed to 
the body of the focuser is accessible. 
Any series VI filter, infrared, ultra- 
violet, etc., can be placed in this recess 
and the mounting rings reassembled 
locking the filter in position. 

As for lighting, the standard flash 
unit is sufficient with a number 5 or 
25 flash bulb (GE No. 5—Sylvania 
press 25). It was found that the use 
of foto-floods was advisable and less 
expensive for a series of shots than 
flash bulbs and worked just as satis- 
factorily. Of course, electronic flash 
equipment such as the Graflex Stro- 
boflash No. 1, 2 or 3 can also be used. 





A closer view of the three rings and 
one of the two mounting set screws. 
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In using artificial or tungsten light, 
the flash equipment remains in its nor- 
mal operating position (attached to 
the camera) ex: spt when photograph- 
ine 2 surface or area of irregular shape 
or texture or a curved or round sur- 
face. In this instance, the flash equip- 
ment is remeved from its bracket and 
held so as to gave the best and most 
even overal. lighting of the subject. 

Exposure: with the Foto-Focuser are 
pest developed by practice and experi- 
ment with the film normally used in 
your department. A few test exposures 
will be all that is necessary. For ex- 
ample: Kodak Super Panchro-Press 
type B film which is a very fast, type 
B panchromatic, antihalation film of 
moderate graininess and particularly 
suitable for flash, has a day light ex- 
posure index of 125 and a tungsten in- 
dex of 100. This film would be exposed 
at {/32 at 1/100 or 1/200 of a second 
using a press 25 or a number 5 flash 
bulb. Such an exposure time could vary 
with object coloration and any minor 
error in exposure car be compensated 
for in processing. 

Kodak Commercial Ortho film is 
most suitable for copying documents 
and continuous-tone subjects where a 
sensitivity to red or green is not neces- 
sary. In this case an exposure using 
photofloods is preferable and the use 
of an exposure meter would be ad- 
visable. A typical exposure with this 
film which has a daylight exposure 
index of 32 and a tungsten index of 10 
would be f/16 at 1/10 of a second with 
floods or in natural light (sunlight) 
f/5.6 at 1 or 1% seconds. 

In field work I found that the 
Faurot Foto-Focuser was an ideal piece 
of equipment, perfect for what it was 
designed to do. Where same size nega- 
tives are desired it produces ideal re- 
sults. Its use in obtaining photographic 
evidence afield is simple and uncompli- 
cated by extra gadgets. I have been 
able to use the unit in taking pictures 
of footprints of men and animals in 
very poor light. Its actual applications, 
I believe, can go far beyond those 
needs known to law enforcement. I have 
only one regret, and that is that the 
Foto-Focuser came out too far in ad- 
vance of the circular light designed 
for the Graflex Stroboflash. The com- 
bination would be just about perfect, 
giving shadowless flash and ideal one 
to one negatives. END 





Woolens and Cottons 

For many years Mannie and Jack 
Trilling and Bill Handworth have been 
supplying police departments with fine 
woolens and worsteds made by War- 
renton Woolen Co., and Meade Tex- 
tiles, Inc. Now they have been ap- 
pointed as sales representatives for 
Reeves Bros., manufacturers of fine 
poplin uniform shirting fabrics. 
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NEWEST STAR ON THE FIELD OF “OLD GLORY”! 


“Most complete in the 49 STATES”. . . . That's what more and more 
badge buyers say when they see the complete Blackinton line. 
Expert Blackinton craftsmanship . . . producing exclusive designs 
handsomely executed in brilliant long-lasting finishes . . . creates 


outstanding badges Blackinton is proud to produce, 
and you will be proud to wear. 
For details of the entire Blackinton badge line contact your badge dealer 
or uniform supplier, or write to us for his name and address. eS 


Alaskan dealerships available — For further information write to: 
Vv. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. ¢ ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MEASURING 
WHEEL 





Trattic accident measuring is con- 
siderably simplified by the Rola- 
tape Model 200 Measuring Wheel. 
The Rolatape automatically rec- 
ords measurements in feet and 
inches as it is rolled along, and ac- 
curacy is assured by its precision 
counting mechanism. The patrol- 
man can measure as fast as he nor- 
mally walks, always keeping in an 
alert, upright position—which re- 
duces his exposure in traffic. Send 
the coupon today for complete in- 
formation. 


ROLATAPE Inc. 
1741 = 14th Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Send me free details on ROLATAPE: 
EE 

FIRM 
ADDRESS a 
CITY, STATE 


eee ee ee 
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Bombings ad ae (From Page 12) 
would extend federal jurisdiction to 
crimes of this character by a legal 
presumption that the dynamite used 


| crossed state lines. 


| later, 


punish him. Meanwhile, he 
| an object of police attention. 


If the duty of the police regarding 
acts of violence is clear, equally ap- 
parent is the responsibility of the 
community in dealing with the ten- 
sions from which come the impulses 
Group hostility 


to violence. feeds 


tensions and is, in turn, fed by them. 
Community relations experts note 
that those prone to bigotry are dis- 


mayed not by exposure but by quar- | 


antine. Like teen-agers susceptible 
to delinquency, they feel the pull of 
its attraction and the thrill of its 
excitement whenever their anti-social 
acts attract attention. 

The criminal, by his act of violence 
to attract attention, exiles himself to 
the outer fringes of society. He can- 
not be reached through the normal 
channels of communication as they 
are cut off from reason by his own 
hatred. He has become a subject of 
clinical and penal interest. Sooner or 
the forces of law and order— 
and if he is fortunate, medicine—will 
apprehend and either rehabilitate or 
remains 

END 


SS oo ra (From Page 3) 
Checks of Business Establishments.” 
The article explained how placing a 
piece of reflective adhesive on the 
window panes of business places has 
helped a patrolman spot a possible 
B&E. By flashing his light along the 
windows, the officer can immediately 
strip is missing, 


see if a reflective 


which would indicate a broken win- 


dow. 


Police Science Award 
(For a Manufacturer ) 
Behind the man in the crime lab 
or the policeman who uses the equip- 
ment designed to help increase the 
effectiveness of his work, is the 
manufacturer. It is he who invests 
in research for the de- 
A special 


the money 
velopment of a product. 
Award is given 
which 


Law AND ORDER 
year to the 
in the opinion of the voting 


contributed 


each company 
has, 
chiefs, most greatly 
toward the efficiency of police work. 
This year Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
of Saltsburg, Pa., has been chosen 
to receive this Award. The article, 
“Special Training for Law Enforce- 
ment Officers” by Bailey Barker, 
dealt with special training in the 


use of tear gas. END 
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Certainly no one will deny that the running of a large, 
modern city is too burdensome for ordinary machines. 
Take today’s jobs of fire control, traffic patrol and 
crime detection. Take those calls for disaster work, 
when they come. No machine now operated by the typi- 
cal city government can solve problems with the 


uncanny skill of a Bell helicopter. 


Your city needs a Bell now ..it should buy its Bell 
now, and here’s why. The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization will put up half the purchase price of a 
new Bell for your city, county or state. That’s right, 
the OCDM will match your own funds. In time of 
national emergency, the OCDM would get priority use 
of your machine, of course. Yet other than that, the 
Bell is yours to operate in a hundred gainful ways. 
This is not merely your opportunity .. it’s one of the 
best cash bargains your community has ever been 
offered. To act now, while the offer is in effect, simply 
drop a card or letter today to Commercial Sales Man- 
ager, Dept. 13C, Bell Helicopter Corporation, Fort 
Worth, Texas. We’ll rush you all the facts about 
OCDM’s mutual participation plan, plus information 


on Bell models. 





WHY YOUR 
C/TY SHOULD BUY 
ITS BELL NOW 


Bell..on duty throughout America 


New York City has pioneered the use of helicopters 
in police work since 1948 and today its fleet 

of 5 Bells is the exclusive air arm of the police 
department's Aviation Bureau. Tennessee's 
Department of Safety has placed a Bell on duty 
as a big step up in modern traffic enforcement. A 
Bell is on the Indiana State Police Force, 
assigned not only to traffic enforcement but to 
dozens of other jobs. Bell helicopters are 

writing new chapters in law enforcement in 

Los Angeles through air-sea rescue, forest patrol, 
firefighting, civil and emergency disaster 

work, air pollution control and survey. 


FORT WORTH, 
TEXAS 


SUBSIDIARY 
OF BELL AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 
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experimentation owas conducted 
along these lines by New Jersey 
State Police, but due to the large 
expense, in only the most im- 
portant cases would they be used. 





that “attempted arson” and “at- 
tempted rape” are by statute clas- 
sified as misdemeanors. 


Q. What grade of crime is it to at- 


tempt to commit a misdemeanor? 


Q. Would a photograph of the scene A. An attempt to commit a misde- 
of the crime or a map of the scene meanor is a misdemeanor, whether 
et Uererm of the crime be admitted as evi- the offense is created by statute, or 
dence? was an offense at common law, sus- 
A. Yes, if it can be proved that the tained by several court decisions. 
photograph represents a true pic- Q. Is an attempt to commit a “sum- 
Compiled by ture of the scene as it was when mary offense’, a “summary of- 
the crime occurred. fense’’? 
; John I. Schwarz, Q. If you arrested a man on a charge A. No. It is no crime at all. 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna. of vagrancy, would you fingerprint @Q. What is an “overt act’’? 

Q. Would twins necessarily have the him? A. An act open to view—public, ap- 
same general patterns in their fin- A. Yes, due to the fact that he might parent, manifest. In criminal law, 
gerprints? be a fugitive, and wanted by some an outward act, done in pursuance 

A. Not necessarily. other police department. and manifestation of an intent or 

Q. What is a Dictograph? Q. What is an “attempt’’? design. A mere design or intent is 

A. A device having a sensitive dia- A.In criminal procedure, it is the not punishable without such an act. 
phragm connected with wires simi- physical offer or endeavor to com- Q. How are attempts to commit crimes 
lar to a telephone receiver, the mit a crime, which if consummated, punishable? 
receiving end of which can be in- would have resulted in the crime A. Ordinarily, excepting those men- 
stalled in a cell while occupied, so itself being committed. tioned above, as if the crime had 
that the operator can listen in on Q. What is “intent”? been committed. 
the conversation at some distant A. Having the mind closely fixed ona @ What is “solicitation to commit a 
point, through ear phones. subject or purpose. In criminal law, crime’? 

Q. Is it the same as a Dictaphone? an intent is a plan formulated in 4. An earnest request, persistent ask- 

A. No, a dictaphone is a device that the mind, which is not carried out ing, an invitation. In criminal law, 
actually records sounds on a plastic by any physical action, such as it is the discussion of a crime, the 
sleeve, etc. would make it an attempt. Thus, requesting of the commission of 

Q. Is evidence learned by dictograph intent is the idea or the plan, and the crime, the offer of money to 
admissible as evidence? attempt is an effort to commit the commit a crime, but with no overt 

A. Yes, if properly identified by the intended crime. — act committed in furtherance of the 
operator of the device. Q. What grade of crime is an attempt crime by the person who did the 

Q. How about moving pictures? to commit a felony? soliciting or the person who was 

A. Yes, they are admissible, and some A. It is a felony with the exception 





TRAINING COURSES 
for POLYGRAPH EXAMINERS 


at the KEELER POLYGRAPH 








(Continued on Page 70) 





POLICE UNIFORMS 


& EQUIPMENT 
BY RUSSELL 


Makers of the 





INSTITUTE i 
HERE'S WHAT YOU LEARN Six-Week Resident Courses, now Scheduled: for over 50 years 
; Test Types April 20 through May 29, 1959 iieiaues 
Question Formulates interpreta- July 20 through August 28, 1959 
Gas oes ‘Aspects - - - Mechani- September 21 through October 31, 1959 © Cops 
tion..- Inter- Shirt: 
an Aspects . ee Aspects The KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE is interested in psoas 
rogation Principles ai practice and teaching only one thing . . . every phase of poly- @ Leather jackets 
ie" corpse pent under personal graph interrogation. © Bodges 
passe oe in the nationally know Intensive six-week classes prepare the student for © Holsters 
rer tories of Leonarde Keeler, 'n*- immediate service to his department as polygraph 
laboratories | eek course, over 240 examiner. e 7 Browne 
During the vere devoted to these im- Founded by the late Leonarde Keeler in 1938, the ume 
class hours are aoa graph exomr course has been steadily augmented, and today is @ Rainwear 
portant phases the most comprehensive ever offered with unequalled a f 
nation. facilities for teaching, observing, and running poly- > See 
R POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE Jn cases. 
we —_ d as the leading source A highly competent staff of rienced polygraph Write fer ous 
is recognize roficiency neces- ghiy competent staff of expe polygra catalog #71. 





examiners presents all lectures and supervises the 
practice and case work. ee 
Graduates of the KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 
have come from every type city, from county, state 
and federal government agencies, and from many 
foreign countries. 


eloping the p ‘ “ 
ang? seeurals efficient resu 


from polygraph interrogation. 


WRITE 





Russell Uniform Co. 
192 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send free information as checked below: 

(0 Catalog #71 Police Uniforms and Equipment. 

(0 Samples of material and measurement forms. | 








For Bulletin No. 2 with information about the course, tuition 
and terms. Since each class enrollment is limited to fourteen, 
your application must be made in advance to assure accept- 


ance in the class desired. 6-35.1A . 
’ , a ~ . r. ‘ 
KEELER POLYGRAPH INSTITUTE 2 
Oh ae © 40), P-4 00) ee a 
City Zone State 














341-C East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illino’s 
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Features that put Chevrolet in police car trim—EIGHT V3's TO CHOOSE FROM—UP TO 335 H.P. 
NEW SAFETY-MASTER BRAKES @ HEAVY-DUTY REAR AXLE ¢ A CHOICE OF FIVE SMOOTH 
TRANSMISSIONS @ HEAVY-DUTY SHOCK ABSORBERS ® TOUGHER TYREX CORD TIRES ¢ MORE 
RIGID BODY BY FISHER e SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND 


No time for worry 


This 1959 Chevrolet was designed with races 
like this in mind. A hustling 305-h.p. police- 
special engine delivers startled-deer response 
at a hint. And easier-than-ever steering lets 
you curl smoothly through knotty traffic. 


You’re there. And you've beaten the 
stork by a nose. Inside the hospital, 
you’re congratulating a nervous new 
father. You haven’t had time to think 
about the 1959 Chevrolet scout car that 
brought you there—and you haven't 
needed to think about it. 


Happy moments are part of a policeman’s career, 
too--but even these times demand alertness. 


Bigger, longer wearing brakes wait under- 
foot, too, for extra safety. Ask your nearby 
dealer to show you how economically logical 
a fleet of Chevrolets is. . .. Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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“According to Law.. 


t 
Edited by Judge Irving B. Zeichner 


Law Editor 


Exclusion From Track 

One Angelo Garifine entered Mon- 
mouth Park after paying the custom- 
ary fee but left when he was requested 
to do so by a representative of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Protective Bu- 
reau. The bureau was employed by the 
race track to police the grounds in 
accordance with the rules of the New 
Jersey Racing Commission to “reject 
persons believed to be bookmakers” 
along with other “undesirables.” 

On inquiry concerning the reason for 
his expulsion, Garifine had been told 
“that he is not wanted, that he is an 
undesirable, and that his general rec- 
ord and reputation warrants his ex- 
clusion.” He asserted that he had never 
been convicted of a crime although he 
had once been charged with being a 
bookmaker. He sought an injunction 
against further exclusion by the race 
track claiming that under the state 
civil rights act it had no right to ex- 
clude him. 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey 
refused to grant injunctive relief. It 


held that public policy never dictated 
that a race track be placed under the 
common law obligation to serve the 
public without discrimination. It fur- 
ther held that the state’s civil rights 
act provisions are inapplicable to ex- 
clusions which are wholly unrelated to 
race, creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry. 


Arrest and Search— 
Policy Slips 

James Mullen, a police officer as- 
signed to the gambling detail in the 
city of Chicago, observed defendant 
West leave a parked car and enter a 
building. The officer drove up to the car 
and stopped beside it. Upon alighting 
from his own vehicle Mullen saw de- 
fendant Robinson seated in the driver’s 
seat and, by his version, before any- 
thing was said, observed policy tickets 
in plain view on the car seat. 

By the officer’s further testimony, 
West’s return to the parked car coin- 
ciced with the officer’s approach to it. 


The HARGER DRUNKOMETER-::- 





takes 
potential killers 
off the road 


The greatest highway danger is a 
combination of gasoline in the tank of 
a hgh-powered car, and alcohol in 
the blood stream of its driver. But 
even when a law officer is reasonably 
sure that a driver is ‘‘under-the-in- 
fluence,’’ he finds it hard to pin a 
drunken driving charge on him, based 
on the officer's observation, alone. 
With the aid of a HARGER DRUNKO- 
METER test, however, the problem of 
convicting the guilty —- and exoner- 
ating the innocent — is reduced to 
its simplest possible terms. This is the 
oldest and most widely used of the 
breath methods for determining the 
presence or absence of alcohol in the 
blood. Wherever it has been intro- 
cuced, the ratio of convictions to ar- 
rests in under-the-influence cases has 
increased remarkably. 

Protect the law-abiding by convicting 
more drunken drivers with the HAR- 
GER DRUNKOMETER 














: STEPHENSON CORPORATION 
' Red Bank, New Jersey 


| Please send me Folder K-3. 
' NAME 

' TITLE 

' STREET 
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Thereafter Mullen informed both men 
that they were under arrest for the 
possession of policy slips and, upon 
searching their persons, found still 
other policy tickets in the pockets of 
each. 

The testimony of defendant Robin- 
son concerning the arrest was ma- 
terially different. According to him, the 
policy tickets on the car seat were in 
a closed bag and were neither visible 
to nor discovered by Officer Mullen 
until the latter had identified himself 
as a policeman, and had demanded and 
received the bag. West testified in cor- 
roboration that when he left the car 
the policy tickets were in a closed bag 
on the floor, and furthei related that 
Mullen had the bag in his hand at the 
time the witness returned to the car. 
Both men emphasized their testimony 
by stating that they “always” kept the 
bag closed. 

On conviction in the Municipal Court 
for unlawfully and knowingly possess- 
ing policy slips, the defendants ap- 
pealed on the ground that the arrest, 
search and seizure were unjustified and 
the evidence obtained was inadmissi- 
ble. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois af- 
firmed the convictions. It said: 

“In the instant case the gist of the 
offense under the statute is the unlaw- 
ful possession of policy tickets, and the 
circumstances were such as would pro- 
vide Officer Mullen with reasonable 
grounds for believing both defendants 
were implicated in the offense. Both 
men were occupants of the automobile 
and, at the time the arrests were made, 
the officer had no knowledge as to 
which was in possession and control 
of the parked vehicle. Thus the com- 
mission of the offense in the officer’s 
presence was complete, and the re- 
sulting arrest, search and seizure were 
justified, if the officer did in fact see 
the policy slips in defendants’ posses- 
sion as he testified. On the other hand, 
if he did not become aware of the 
possession until after his seizure and 
examination of a bag, as defendants 
testified, both the arrests and ensuing 
searches were unlawful, for it is axio- 
matic that a search which is unlawful 
in the beginning is not made lawful 
by the discovery and seizure of contra- 
band articles. 

“A determination of whether de- 
fendants’ arrests were lawful or un- 
lawful thus resolves itself into a ques- 
tion as to which witnesses were telling 
the truth. Where a cause is tried by 
the court without a jury, the deter- 
mination of the credibility of the wit- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Notes 


Rejoins Metcalf Organization 
A recent addition to the selling staff 
of Metcalf Brothers and Company has 
been announced by sales 
manager Edwin A. Wa- 
nek. Philip Henderson, 
formerly associated with 
the organization, has re- 
sumed his duties in the 
sales department. 
The Metcalf Company, 
t a leader in the field 
of uniform fabrics, has 
added to its diversified 
line of uniform fabrics a dacron and 
worsted tropical made from a blend of 
55% dacron and 45% fine grade 
worsted fibers. Metcalf uniform fabrics 
are continually tested and certified for 
conformity to standards and specifica- 
tions by the U. S. Testing Company. 


Police Training Seminars 

Once again it is possible for police 
officers to enjoy a vacation in New 
York, and at the same time, attend 
the special police training seminars 
given by The New York Institute of 
Criminology. Both day and night 
classes have been arranged under the 
direction of Dean Donal E. J. Mac- 
Namara. An outstanding faculty will 
give courses (50 hours each) in “Law 
for the Police Officer,” “Fingerprint- 
ing,” “Photography” and “Criminal 
Psychology.” Write to the Dean at the 
New York Institute of Criminology, 
115 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
and he will send you more information. 


Guest Speaker 

Judge Irving B. Zeichner, law editor 
of Law aNp OrpeEr, recently addressed 
six hundred members of the Student 
Regiment at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, as part of the post’s informa- 
tion and education program. He dis- 
cussed the attitude of the courts 
toward military personnel. 


Arson Investigator’s Seminar 

Each year for the pest fifteen, a 
seminar for the investigator of arson 
has been conducted at Purdue Univer- 
sity. This year the five day training 
program will be held from April 27th 
to May ist. The seminar is conducted 
in cooperation with the International 
Association of Arson Investigators and 
other agencies interested in the re- 
cognition, investigation, prosecution 
and prevention of the crime of arson. 

For additional information about 
this seminar, write to Professor Shelby 
Gallien, Public Safety Institute, Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, In- 
diana. 
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Onan Standby Electric Plants 
guarantee power in emergencies 


This Onan 10KW emergency electric 
plant is installed in the community 
building of Indian Hills, Ohio. It not 
only provides the police department 
with all the light and power required, 
but supplies needs of the fire depart- 
ment, too! 

When power interruption occurs, the 
Onan plant starts automatically and 
supplies current for all essential pur- 
poses . . . lights, radio communication, 
signals, heating system, and other 
motor-driven equipment. 

Dependable hems emergency electric 
plants provide electric power for opera- 
tion of all vital municipal services. In 
time of disaster, when wer inter- 
ruptions are most likely to occur, 
emergency power saves lives, protects 
property, helps to restore and maintain 
order. Available in sizes from 500 to 
200,000 watts; Diesel or gasoline- 
powered models. 





Teletype machines in the Norwalk, Connecticut 
police department ore supplied with power 
in emergencies by an automatic Onan 
Standby Plant. Norwalk’s 3,500-watt Onan 
unit also furnishes power for the oil 
burner, radio, ventilating fans and 60 
fivorescent lights. 


See your local distributor or write for folder on standby models 


So. W.ONAN & SONS INC. 


Gian 





2985 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
ELECTRIC PLANTS « AIR-COOLED ENGINES + KAB KOOLER + GENERATORS 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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| COMMUNICATIONS has be- 
come a huge and dynamic industry. 
Unbounded horizons have been opened 
by its vast developments. Today, the 
two-way system is no longer restricted 
by technical limitations on spectrum 
use and by old theories and modes of 
radio transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment. We now find concepts changing 
so rapidly that it is difficult to predict 
future events, other than to speculate 
that almost anything is possible. 
Commenting on the amazing techno- 
logical advancements which have made 
such progress possible, the Federal 
Communications Commission said, in 
its annual report to the Congress, that 
we now have improvements that per- 
mit conversation in three-kilocycle 
width bands, as contrasted to several 
dozen kilocycles required only a few 
years ago. Such ingenious develop- 
ments as offset carrier, single side- 
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POLICE OFFICERS 
How! in Every Locality May 
Have the Benefit of 


This ADVANCED TRAINING 


“POLICE 


PRACTICE, PROCEDURE 
AND SCIENCE” 


New “Pay-by-the-Lesson” Plan 


NO BURDENSOME TIME PAYMENTS 
Set your own study pace. You may take up 
to 2 years for completion of your course. 


APPROVED for KOREAN VETS! 
VA Pays Entire Cost of Training 
A comprehensive correspondence course for 
Police Officers who wish to increase their 
technical knowledge and practical efficiency. 
While invaluable for promotional prepara- 
tion, it is also of great advantage in the 
daily work and duties of Police Officers 
evervwhere. 
12 INTERESTING LESSONS 
Test questions with each lesson are rated 
and returned to you with model answers. 
2 WRITTEN TRIAL EXAMS 
Rated and returned with individual com- 
ments and constructive criticism by exam- 
iners experienced in Police work. 
Ask Your Own Superior Officers! 
Send for Full Information and Detailed 
Outline of Course. Ask for Booklet L-10 


DELEHANTY 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Licensed by State of New York 
113 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


OVER 85% “or dcienonty Trained” 


by Lewis Winner 


Communication Consultant 


band, split channel have contributed 
to this evolution. The microwave por- 
tions have now been opened up for 
beaming communication from one 
point to another. We are even experi- 
menting now with the use of the up- 
per layers of atmosphere to reflect 
transmissions far beyond the horizon. 

The growing acceptance of two-way 
as a vital tool of government has 
spiralled installations. The records now 
show that over 300,000 transmitters 
are operated by public bodies in con- 
nection with safeguarding life and 
property. Police departments have 
167,000 individual unit transmitters in 
operation; fire departments, 60,000; 
forestry conservation agencies, 34,000; 
highway maintenance, 28,000 and spe- 
cial emergency, over 13,000. 

The two-way system gained its 
strong foothold years ago when it was 
recognized that commercial wire fa- 
cilities could not handle emergency 
police traffic within the time factors 
required, nor could the wire lines sup- 
ply the area coverage necessary. The 
cost of even the simplest wire system 
producing results in any way compar- 
able to a radio circuit was found to be 
prohibitive to the majority of police 
departments. In addition, the lack of 
mobility, characteristic of wire, was 
also found to be a strong deterrent. 
Further, wire communication networks 
are always subject to many faults and 
failures, and especially vulnerable to 
weather, accident and sabotage, to 
which the radio links are, in the main, 
immune. 









Modern crime detection is centered 
on the two-way link. Criminals recog- 
nize no boundaries and accordingly po- 
lice cannot operate within rigid limits. 
Effective law enforcement must have 
swift mobility which only a two-way 
system affords. Time is quite a precious 
matter to the criminal—spelling the 
difference between escape and capture. 
With radio communications between 
patrol cars and headquarters, criminals 
can often be caught red-handed, of- 
fering indisputable proof of guilt in 
lieu of circumstantial evidence. 

Other elements in electronic com- 
munications which are becoming in- 
creasingly important to police are 
closed-circuit television tielines and 
radio-controlled traffic light systems. 
The closed circuit cables are being 
used with marked effectiveness to view 
police lineups from outside positions 
and also to obtain fingerprint data 
from distant files; also for jailers to 
check up on prisoners in cells and 
workshops. Closed-circuit viewing can 
also monitor speedway traffic and 
check auto registrations remotely. 


The growing problem of traffic con- 
trol and the solutions possible with 
radio will soon result in the assignment 
of special frequencies to handle this 
new all-important service. 

The ability of the two-way radio 
communication system to help in the 
apprehension of criminals, fast re- 
covery of property, and fast provision 
of assistance in time of disaster has 
made it a vital tool for any police 
department today. END 
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GROUND PLANE ANTENNAS FOR 
CD AND MUNICIPAL RADIO 
Fully Adjustable 20 to 60 MC 


Made of rugged, lightweight aluminum, Premax Ground 
Plane Antennas maintain sensitive transmission and re- 
ception through all weather. Adjustable arms lock securely. 

2 Waterproof housing protects cable connections and seals 
coax. Standard threaded sleeve, mounts in 1/2 inch pipe, 
set screws are included. 


PREMAX designs and builds many of the antennas used 
by the U. S. Government and armed forces. Write for com- 
plete information on how we can serve you. 


Div. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
5915 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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ne At U.S. Army field communications centers, Kleinschmidt torn tape relay 
es units send, receive, retransmit messages to widely-dispersed commands 


7 “Getting the word” from top command to outlying _in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
; units in the field can create a communications the unit’s applications include telemetering, inte- 
traffic jam. This compact relay unit solves the grated data processing, torn tape communication. 
problem. It quickly, accurately, automatically In recognition of Kleinschmidt’s high standards of 
numbers and prints each message as it simultane- performance, equipment produced for the U. S. 
ously relays another message to one or 100 re- Army is manufactured under the Reduced Inspec- 
ceivers in the communications network! Developed tion Quality Assurance Plan. 


KLEINSCHMIDI~ 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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A TYPEWRITER, several packets of 
white 3 x 5 index cards and a package 
ef stencils can do wonders for your 
budget; and still allow you to expand 
or revise many necessary card files. 

In small departments such as ours 
(we have a total of 24 personnel), it 
is a problem to develop a filing sys- 
tem which is large enough for the pur- 
pose of efficiency, and compact enough 
to save space but which will expand 
readily. 

The problem of a radio item (any 
item given by our department to an- 
other city’s law enforcement agency) 
file was solved quite easily, and with- 
out much cost. (Budgets have a way 
of putting a crimp on spending, which 
probably accounts for the reason that 
most departments don’t modernize and 
revise many of their filing systems.) 

Each year we number out outgoing 
radio items beginning with “1.” This 
gives us a clear picture of the number 
of items sent out each year. A stand- 
ard schedule card was set up, and 
several packages of 3 x 5 cards were 














SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT 


Send for new circular of Sam Browne Belts, 
Arm Bands, Badges, Safety and School But- 
tons. 


We can furnish the 
Sam Browne Belts 
in the following 
grade — adjustable 
in size. 

The ‘Bull Dog’’ 

Brand Best Grade 

For Lon Wear 

White Webbing 2” 

wide at $15.00 Per 

Doz. $1.50 each 

small lots. 

334" ARM BANDS. 

Celluloid front— 

metal back. Web 

strap and buckle 
attachment. 

No. 33 Blue on white 
JUNIOR SAFETY 
PATROL. 

No. 44 Green on 

white. 


SAFETY COUNCIL PATROL UNIVERSAL SAFETY 
WITH TITLE PATROLMAN OR CAPTAIN 
Per Dozen $5.00 Lots of 50 . 28c¢ each 
Lots of 25 30c each Lots of 100 .25¢ each 
SIGNAL FLAGS--12x18 Inches 
Red cotton bunting, white lettering, “SAFETY 
PATROL.” 

















Per dozen. $6.00 Less than dozen. $1.00 each 
Write for our Safety Patrol Circular 
OUR RECORD 59 YEARS 


AMERICAN BADGE COMPANY 


125 West Hubbard, corner La Salle, 
Chicago 10, lll 
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by Officer Sherry Strecker 
Pittsburg (Kansas) Police Department 
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mimeographed with the information 
desired, as shown in Figure 1. The 
items are filed by number, with the 
latest number to the front. With the 
needed data arranged uniformly in 
this manner, it has made filing 100% 
more effective—items are easier to file, 
much faster to locate. 

Our department also maintains a 
“foreign” license file (consisting of all 
license checks on counties and states 
other than our own). Pittsburg is in 
the southeast corner of Kansas, near 
the Missouri and Oklahoma borders, 
which means we have much traffic 
from these two states. Also, Kansas 
State Teachers College is located here, 
and most of the students’ cars carry 
their home license plates. Because of 
this and clerical shortage, it was de- 
cided that each time a “foreign” li- 
cense was checked, a permanent record 
would be maintained. (See Figure 2.) It 
would always be available for future 
use, which would eventually save much 
needed time and keep the radio free 


of unnecessary transmissions. 

Filing of our regular police reports 
is quite simple, and probably this same 
system is used by most departments. 
Each type of crime (robbery, burglary, 
missing persons, etc.) is contained in 
a separate folder filed by date. Each 
folder is “titled’”’ as well as numbered; 
the numbering allows the folder to be 
replaced in the proper chronological 
order. (By the way, the “skeleton” 
forms of all reports are mimeographed 
also, which again saves much on those 
printing bills). 

For items which are too small for 
a full report, such calls as escorts, 
trash fires, etc., we keep a “Daily Bul- 
letin.” A new sheet is made for each 
day, showing the officers on duty for 
each of the 3 shifts (from this the 
employee time sheet is made). All calls 
are listed in a similar fashion as shown 
in Figure 3. 

This cuts a lot of unnecessary re- 
port writing, keeps the files culled for 
only relevant items. 

A “Master File” consisting of the 
white 3 x 5 index cards, was devised 
a few years ago by-one of our officers. 
This file has been enlarged and re- 
vised with a cross ~eference section 
and is now the “main hub” from 
which our other filing systems operate. 
In this file is maintained the names of 
persons appearing on reports, Daily 
Bulletins, etc. Suppose Jack James re- 

(Continued on Page 71) 























Item No.: Date: 
RADIO ITEM 
To: Nature of Item: 
Contents: 
Dispatcher : 
FIGURE 1 
Number: State: Date: 
LICENSE REGISTRATION 
Owner: Make-Model: 
Address: Serial No.: 
Remarks: Color: 
Data for: Dispatcher: 
FIGURE 2 
&:10 AM ESCORT: State Bank to Post Office. Car 1 SWOPE 
1:15 PM CHECK Abandoned green 1950 Ford, 300 PRYCR 














CAR: block E. Fifth. Car 3. Officer ad- 
vised car broken down; owner will 
move it. 
FIGURE 3 
JAMES, Jack Descriptive File A-7770 
“Red” 
Stolen property report Oct. 27, 1958 
FIGURE 4 
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More About Port Charlotte, Fla. 


“R ETIREMENT” according to Webster 
means “to be withdrawn from activi- 
ty.” This may be the dictionary’s defi- 
nition, but at Port Charlotte, Florida, 
the 90,000-acre community on Flori- 
da’s scenic West Coast, it has a much 
different meaning. 

As one Port Charlotte resident put 
it, “Retired? Who's retired? I’ve been 
so busy that I forgot about lunch until 
3 o'clock today!” 

There are many reasons why Port 
Charlotte retirement is different-— 
vastly different—from any other re- 
tirement site in the world. All of these 
differences are a direct result of the 
unique conceptions put into work by 
the famous Mackle Plan. Frank 
Mackle, Jr., President of General De- 
velopment, said, “I’ve always looked at 
retirement as the start of a new life. 
It must be a medical fact that if folks 
are kept busy pursuing exciting and 
interesting pastimes, they’ll live longer 
and be healthier. That’s the philosophy 
that we’ve built right into each com- 
munity.” 

Community Recreation 

Port Charlotte has, within its own 
boundaries, facilities for every type of 
recreation imaginable. The golf course, 
planned to emulate a championship 
course, will be one of Florida’s finest. 
Nine holes are already completed and 
the balance will be underway sometime 
during this year. It has been laid out 
by architects who have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that foursomes will 
include some “active sixties” as well as 
a few youngsters of “forty.” Mark Ma- 
hanna, a leading golf course architect, 
planned the Port Charlotte course. 

Community shuffleboard courts are 
being built in park and “village green” 
areas for the use of everyone at Port 
Charlotte. 

Playground areas for the youngsters 
are an important part of the planning 
—slides, see-saws and sand boxes will 
be plentiful for residents and for those 
anxiously-awaited visits from the 
grandchildren. 

America’s Fishing Paradise 

The waters surrounding Port Char- 
lotte and nearby Punta Gorda have 
long been considered to be America’s 
fishing headquarters. This Charlotte 
Harbor area is coming in for clcser 
Scrutiny of late, by the true sporting 
anglers. 

Just name your own fishing and 
you'll find it here. Head your boat 
toward the Peace River where the 
black bass head up a cast of water- 
borne characters that will whet the 
appetite of any Izaak Walton. 
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Or, turn the tiller northwestward, 
into the Myakka River and pay a visit 
to the antiquity of the fish world. Here, 
the lush vegetation and clear waters 
team with fish dating from 1,000,000 
B.C.—and it’s fishing that has to be 
experienced to be believed! 








Get the boat headed into Charlotte 
Harbor and environs and you'll grab 
up tarpon, record-shattering in both 
number and size. Too, snook, one of 
the best gamefish in Florida waters, 
are leading citizens here. Other varie- 
ties, waiting for the angler include 
mackerel, trout, red bass, snapper and 
lady fish. 


The Hunter Isn’t Forgotten 
Either 


Former private hunting preserves, 
well-stocked, provide plenty of hunt- 
ing for those who prefer the rifle to 





the rod. 
Bring your gun along and take a few 
shots at deer and small game. Or, plan 
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your outdoor barbeque with some or 
the finest wild turkey, duck, quail and 
other winging targets. 

These hunting preserves were once 
the playgrounds for world-famed mil- 
lionaires. Now they're part of the Port 
Charlotte community and everyone 
will share in the hunt. 


Then There’s The Beach 

For those whose greatest pleasure 
comes from basking in the sun and 
from taking a refreshing dip into the 
tangy sea, Port Charlotte offers the 
finest white beaches and the sun- 
drenched salt water. 

Here, with the Florida sun pouring 
Vitamin “D” into every fibre, you'll 
find the air stimulating. These are 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Handbook For 


Investigating Homicide 


by Lt. Edward A. Dieckmann, Sr. ( Ret.) 
Chapter Two: The Time Element 


Toe is one of the most important features in a murder 
case. Time may convict a killer, smash or substantiate 
an alibi, and do a host of other things. So it’s your job 
to narrow down the time when the crime was com- 
mitted as much as possible. Doing this bit of business 
is up to you, and you'll find it very often the most dif- 
ficult part of the entire investigation. 

You will get “assists” all right—from many sources. 
But, will you be able to recognize these sources as well 
as their reliability? Many, many times you will have to 
make inanimate objects talk to you—to answer ques- 
tions. There are a number of ways to check on the 
time element. The victim’s blood on the crime scene 
is one example. 

Ask these questions of the first officers to arrive on 
the scene—the first civilians—the first anybody at all: 

1. Was the blood bright red; or was it brown, or 
black? 

2. Was the blood still moist? Was it dry around the 
edges, or was it entirely dry? 

3. If the blood was still fluid, would a penci! drawn 
through it leave a mark, or would the blood cover up 
the pencil’s track? 

Remember this: If there is enough blood to make a 
puddle, then after three to five minutes the blood will 
begin to clot at room temperature. As the blood con- 
tinues to dry it becomes darker. A single small drop of 
blood on a dry surface will be completely dry in about 
an hour. In pools, the time varies according to the 
extent and depth of the pool. After a few hours there is 
little to tell about the length of time the blood has been 
there—that is to say, after the blood has dried. However, 
the older the stains are, the darker they are. 


Body Changes After Death 

1. Temperature: The temperature is normally about 
98 degrees. After death, the body temperature tends to 
become the temperature of its surroundings. It is 
utterly impossible to say that a dead body will lose 
heat at the rate of a certain number of degrees per 
hour. (Don’t let anyone tell you that it will—don’t be- 
lieve them if they do!) The rate of decrease varies with 
the temperature of the surrounding medium—for exam- 
ple a body falling in icy cold water will cool much 
quicker. A body on a Nevada desert in the summertime 
will be something else again. The size of the body is an 
influencing factor too. A 250 pound person’s body will 
lose heat faster than that of a seven pound baby. 

Try to get the body temperature—particularly on a 
“fresh” corpse. Use your hand. Place your hand upon a 
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On the Beat 
U io 


An In-Service Training 
Feature 


protected portion of the body—under the arms for in- 
stance. If the body feels warm—dead a few hours. If 
it feels cold and clammy under average conditions you 
can figure that it has been a cadaver from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours. 

2. Post mortem lividity: This is a purplish discolora- 
tion of the body nearest the floor. It is caused by the set- 
tling of the blood to the lowest level. When the heart 
stops pumping, the blood is then acted on by the force 
of gravity. The observation of lividity is important for 
two very good reasons: (a) it gives a general indication 
of how long the body has been dead and (b) it tells you 
emphatically whether or not the body has been moved 
after death. Lividity begins to appear about eight hours 
after the heart stops. If the lividity appears on a body's 
upper surface, you can be sure that someone moved it 
from its original position. 

3. Rigor mortis: This is a tricky thing. The less said 
about it the better. That’s how confusing the subject is. 
But, there are things about it that a homicide investi- 
gator must know. You'll understand why in a minute. 

These items are basic. Rigor starts first in the face 
and jaws in from three to five hours after death in 
normal cases. It gradually extends downward—neck, 
chest, arms, belly, and so on down to the legs and feet. 
This journey generally requires from eight to twelve 
hours. The corpse then remains rigid for a variable 
length of time—usually from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. But, it may last from two to three days. Then it 
begins to go away—in the same order in which it ap- 
peared—face, jaws, neck, etc. It takes about ten hours 
to disappear. 

Now—observing the exact extent of rigor may prove 
of great value in fixing the approximate time of death. 
There are other circumstances that will tie in too, and 
they'll be explained later on. Suppose you find a corpse 
where lividity is well developed and rigor is well 
marked in the thighs and legs, but the neck and shoul- 
ders are limp. You can estimate the time of death in this 
fashion: 

1. Allow eight to twelve hours for the development 
of rigor; 

2. Allow an additional eighteen hours lay-over time 
while rigor remains in force; 

3. Allow three to four hours more for the disappear- 
ance of rigor in the upper half of the body; 

4. And you come up with a figure of from twenty- 
nine to thirty-four hours since death. 

There is so much to this rigor business that it would 
take a full-sized book to tell all that is known about it. 
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There are so many factors influencing the onset and 
departure of rigor. Folks dying under intense emotional 
excitement will, in many cases, develop rigor very quick- 
ly. There is a true story about a cavalryman who was 
shot through the head, dying instantly, while riding hell- 
for-leather in a cavalry charge. He actually froze in his 
saddle, sabre in fist, the body staying with the horse un- 
til it was lifted off. In feeble, exhausted, or generally 
weak individuals rigor moves quickly. Big, tough, 


you'll also be able to absorb what a doctor tells you— 
understand it better, and how to use it, if you have a 
basis of knowledge. 

And this is important! What you do and what you see 
are admissible evidence in court. True enough, you 
can't give your deductions. But, the manner of your ap- 
pearance on the witness stand, the way you give your 
testimony, make a great deal of difference with a judge 
and jury. So be able to tell everything you saw and did 
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s. If heavy-muscled people take longer. Never forget that —with whom you talked about these things (not what 
you temperature has a lot to do with it too. you said) thus leading the jury along the very same 
n to The reader will probably be saying about now “Why path you followed all through the investigation. When 

all this stuff? Isn’t that the doctor's job?” You're about you're able to do this, you make yourself stand out—and 
ore- half right. Until the medical examiner system is in effect the jury will have confidence in you and your testimony. 
set. in every part of the United States it'll be seldom—if ever There'll be a lot more about the testimony phase of 
eart —that you'll have a doctor on a crime scene. Let's face homicide investigation in a later chapter. 
ree that fact! A doctor may not set eyes on the body for And, write reports—reports, reports, reports. Write 
for hours—even days (and after its been embalmed )! Then them in detail. Don’t miss a single thing you did all 
Hion the coroner's autopsy surgeon will rarely—if ever— through the investigation. It really pays off. 
vou stick his neck out to estimate the time of death. Only a The writer had a murder case that began at 9 A.M., 
- top-rate forensic medicine specialist will do that—and August 31, 1936. The suspect went to trial on June 23, 
ved ; , : g I ' 
urs then only if he has a lot of information to go on. 1955, nineteen years following the discovery of the 
ly’s So you've got to be prepared to figure out these things woman’s body. The case hinged on the crime scene— 
1 it yourself. If you know this stuff, you're in a position the bits of physical evidence, weather conditions, etc. 

where you can point out things to the “late” examiner The reports made by the homicide officers were com- 
aid and get (at least) some sort of opinion from him. And __ plete. The man was convicted. 
is. 
sti- Port Charlotte. . .(From Page 27) ® “bonus area.” This area is set aside community center in which to find 

healthy days—perhaps lazy days—but for either a community center build- companionship. — 
: a vast improvement over city life. ing or for a sort of park and village All of this is an integral part of Port 
ce And Th %. The Social Sid green. Here, a community life can be Charlotte life—these are some of the 
in ANC ees sme ocial Side conducted, neighbors can meet to reasons why Port Charlotte was 
ok Of Life... talk, and social groups can get together selected by the NPOAA as a retirement 
t Everything has been done at Port to discuss community business. Thus, community for the police of America. 
& Charlotte to create a feeling of warmth the community becomes a succession Start now, today, to plan for your new 
ve and neighborliness. Each group of of neighborly clusters—the individual life—mail in your Port Charlotte 
ile homes is carefully planned to include has his own home—and he also hasa homesite reservation. 
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Walker Safety Awards for 1958 


Frank J. Schira, president of the 
National Police Officers Association of 
America has announced the winners 
of the Walker Safety Award for 1958. 
Certificates were awarded to the po- 
lice departments of the following cities 
because they have materially reduced 
traffic fatalities and injuries in their 


communities. 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Fairfield 
Mobile 


Arizona 
Tempe 
Tucson 
Yuma 


Arkansas 
Ft. Smith 


California 
Bell 

Corona 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Glendale 
Hanford 
Livermore 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Manhattan Beach 
Napa 
Newport 
Oakland 
Ontario 

Palo Alto 
Pasadena 
Pittsburg 
Redland 
Redwood City 
Riverside 
San Francisco 
Santa Ana 
Stockton 
West Covina 
Whittier 
Woodland 


Colorado 

Boulder 
Colorado Springs 
Greeley 

Pueblo 


Connecticut 
Branford 
Bridgeport 
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Danbury 
East Haven 
Enfield 
Greenwich 
Hartford 
Manchester 
Mansfield 
Meridian 
Milford 
Naugatuck 
New Haven 
Norwalk 
Stonington 
Stratford 
Torrington 
Wallingford 
Watertown 
West Hartford 
Wethersfield 


District of 
Columbia 
Washington 


Florida 

Ft. Meyers 
Hollywood 
Lake Worth 
North Miami 
Orlando 

St. Augustine 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Macon 
Savannah 


Idaho 
Boise 
Moscow 


Illinois 
Alton 
Aurora 
Bloomington 
Brookfield 
Canton 
Champaign 
Chicago 
East Moline 


Elmwood Park 
Evanston 

Joliet 

La Grange 

La Grange Park 
La Salle 

Oak Park 
Peoria 

Quincy 

River Forest 
Rockford 
Rolling Meadows 
Claredon Hills 
Sterling 
Streator 

Villa Park 
Winnetka 


Indiana 
Anderson 
East Chicago 
Elkhart 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Frankfort 
Gary 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Lafayette 
Michigan City 
Mishawka 
Peru 

South Bend 


Iowa 

Boone 
Burlington 
Cedar Falls 
Cedar Rapids 
Charles City 
Davenport 
Dubuque 
Muscatine 
Sioux City 


Kansas 
Arkansas City 
El Dorado 
Emporia 
Garden City 
Hays 
Kansas City 
Manhattan 
Pittsburg 
Wichita 
Winfield 


Kentucky 
Covington 


Louisiana 
Shreveport 


Maine 
Portland 


Maryland 
Frederick 
Hagerstown 
Takoma Park 


Massachusetts 
Belmont 
Boston 
Chicopee 
Fitchburg 
Leominster 
Medford 
Milford 
Newton 
North Adams 
Revere 
Swampscott 
Webster 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Albion 

Alpena 

Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Berkeley 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Detroit 

East Detroit 
Ecorse 
Escanaba 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Grosse Pointe 
Grosse Pointe Woods 
Highland Park 
Ironwood 
Jackson 
Lincoln Park 
Livonia 
Madison Heights 
Marquette 
Monroe 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Heights 
Niles 

Owosso 

River Rouge 
Roseville 
Royal Oak 
Saginaw 

St. Joseph 
Traverse City 


Wyandotte 
Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
Albert Lea 
Austin 
Bemidji 
Brainerd 
Edina 
Fergus Falls 
Hibbing 
Owatonna 
Virginia 


Missouri 

Cape Girardeau 
Sedalia 
Springfield 

St. Joseph 
University City 
Webster Groves 


Montana 
Helena 


Nebraska 
Lincoln 
Norfolk 
North Platte 


New Hampshire 
Manchester 


New Jersey 
Bloomfield 
Cranford 
East Orange 
Elizabeth 
Hawthorne 
Hillside 
Morristown 
Passaic 
Ridgefield 


New Mexico 
Carlsbad 
Los Alamos 


New York 
Beacon 
Binghamton 
Elmira 
Floral Park 
Hornell 
Johnson City 
Kenmore 
Mamaroneck 
Mount Vernon 
Rochester 
Rye 





White Plains 
Yonkers 


North Carolina 
Asheville 
Burlington 
Durham 

New Bern 
Reidsville 
Salisbury 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


North Dakota 
Grand Forks 
Minot 


Ohio 
Bellefontaine 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Conneaut 
Dayton 
Defiance 

East Cleveland 
Elyria 
Fremont 
Kettering 
Mansfield 
Maple Heights 
Newark 

Niles 

Parma 

Rocky River 
South Euclid 
Tiffin 
University Heights 
Van Wert 
Warren 


Oklahoma 
Lawton 
McAlester 
Ponca City 


Oregon 
Astoria 
Dallas 
Medford 
Portland 


Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem 
Bristol 
Butler 
Donora 

Du Bois 
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Easton Waco 
Erie 
Greensburg Virginia 
Johnstown Alexandria 
Lancaster Arlington 
Meadville Bristol 
Philadelphia Hopewell 
Reading Petersburg 
State College Portsmouth 
Roanoke 
Rhode Island Suffolk 
Providence 
Woonsocket Washington 
Everett 
South Carolina Kennewick 
Columbus Moses Lake 
Greenville Port Angles 
Tacoma 
South Dakota Vancouver 
Mitchell 
Rapid City West Virginia 
Sioux Falls Martinsburg 
Tennessee Wisconsin 
Kingsport Appleton 
Knoxville Beaver Dam 
Memphis Cudahy 
Green Bay 
Texas Menasha 
Amarillo Oshkosh 
Austin Sheboygan 
Beaumont South Milwaukee 
Ft. Worth Steven Point 
Garland Superior 
Houston Two Rivers 
Lamesa Watertown 
Odessa Waukesha 
Pampa Wauwatosa 
Plainview Wisconsin Rapids 
San Antonio 
Temple Wyoming 
Tyler Cheyenne 
Victoria 


The Walker Safety Award program 
was designed to recognize the efforts 
of law enforcement officers in the fair 
but strict enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions. “When traffic violations are met 
with arrests—the result saves lives” 
stated President Schira. Dr. Lois L. 
Higgins, Director of the Illinois Crime 
Prevention Bureau and Chairman of 
NPOAA’s Advisory Board added, “‘Traf- 
fic enforcement is a thankless job at 
best and it is time the spotlight was 
turned on the policemen who often 
risk their lives in high speed chases, 
and must prevent careless motorists 
from endangering the lives of their 
fellow citizens by enforcing the law.” 





Patrolman Award 


A special individual award was made 
to Patrolman Lawrence Hawes, of the 
Westhampton Beach (N. Y.) Police 
Department. While off duty, he came 
upon a burning auto wreck with two 
occupants in the car. After removing 
the gas cap to minimize danger of ex- 
plosion, he proceeded to take the un- 
conscious people from the car. This ac- 
tion involved great personal risk, and 
in recognition of this, the award was 
made. This is the first such award 
NPOAA made this year. 
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by Ptlm. Ives and Kirsch 


Bergenfield (N. J.) Police Depi 





What suggestions would you offer to this bank escort? Turn to page 48. 





According to Law .( From Page 22) 


nesses and the weight to be accorded 
their testimony is committed to the 
trial judge and unless it can be said 
the court’s judgment is found to rest 
on doubtful, improbable or unsatis- 


| factory evidence, or clearly insufficient 


evidence, a reviewing court will not 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
court below even though evidence re- 
garding material facts is conflicting 


and irreconcilable. The trial court in 
the present case accepted the version 
of the witness Mullen as being the true 
one and, under the circumstances pre- 
sented in the record, we find no basis 
for substituting our judgment for his. 
Accordingly, we conclude that the ar- 
rests and accompanying searches were 
lawful, and that the court properly 
denied defendants’ motions to suppress 
the evidence obtained on such oc- 
casion. END 








Accurately reproduces Ani- 
mate and Inanimate Ob- 





soft dust. 





Photo shows Shoe (I.) and cast 
made from footprint left in soft 
dust. The Posmoulage Process of 
Preserving evidence is the most 


materials. 
gation work. 


Douglas & Sturgess 


475 Bryant St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





MANY USES Useful in preserving Evi- 


dence and in making Posi- 
tive Ident'fication 


At left is Original tire, at 
right the Posmoulage cast. No- 
tice that perfect identification 
can be made by comparing the 
worn spot end tread morks. 
This imprint was token from 





Original and cast of a hand. 
: Note the perfect and accurate 
accurate known, fast and simple. detail. Our moulage materials 
Complete instructions with all are being used each day by 
Criminologists, all Departments 
of identification and Investi- 








At the top is a picture of the 
two-piece moulage mold which 
was used to cast this pistol. Any 
shape object can be reproduced 
with moulage. Send for our com- 
plete data sheets ond catalog. 





Order from your Police 
Material Supplier. 


Write today for FREE 
brochure on Moulage 
Materials and Uses. 
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NITE< ( EYE 


INFRA-RED VIEWER 


The Ideal Scientific 
Tool for Secret 
Surveillance... 


The ability to see in the dark without 
being detected is a tremendous offen- 
sive asset in fighting crime. A new 
portable, electronic Infra-Red 
Viewer, the Nite-Eye, literally gives 
police “eyes in the dark,” enabling 
them to clearly observe illicit trans- 
actions under cover of darkness. Nite- 
Eye is ideal for stakeouts, prowler 
patrols and many other secret sur- 
veillance tasks. 


An infra-red spotlight attached to the 
Nite-Eye emits a beam of infra-red 
light, which is invisible to the naked 
eye. The telescopic viewer converts 
the infra-red into visible light by 
means of an image-converter tube, a 
system of telescopic lenses and a 
unique transistorized miniature high 
voltage power supply. 





Portable, Easy to Handle 

The complete Nite-Eye weighs only 
5 pounds and is only 14” long and 8” 
high. It is easily held in one hand by 
means of a convenient pistol grip. 
The Infra-Red Light Source can be 
plugged into a 5% Ib. portable bat- 
tery, an automobile cigarette lighter 
or 110 volt AC through a simple 
transformer. 


NEW ELECTRONIC VIEWER 
Gives Police EYES in the Dark 









































Test Proves 
Excellent Visibility 

A test of the viewer made at an aban- 
doned pier on the New York water- 
front with police observers present 
indicated that with Nite-Eye it was 
possible to spot a moving figure at 
500 feet in pitch darkness. Positive 
identification of an individual was 
made at a distance over 100 feet. 


For complete information on Nite- 
Eye, write today for descriptive 
literature and price and delivery 
information. 





PROWLER PATROL 
Nite-Eye operates from the police car 
battery. Uses less current than head- 
lights. 







SECRET SURVEILLANCE 
Portability of Nite-Eye makes it handy 
for many surveillance jobs. Battery can 
be conveniently carried by means of 
simple shoulder strap. 
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STAKEOUTS 
For fixed installations, as for long term 
surveillance of a location, a simple trans- 
former permits plug-in to 110 volt line. 


A Few Sales Territories Still Open 
We invite inquiries from dealers and 
representatives who personally call 
on police departments. 


‘ 00S. CORPORATION " 
° Bronx Boulevard at 216th St., New York 67, New York e 
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The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency 


by Dr. Manuel Lopez-Rey 


Chief, United Nations Section of Social Defense 


The author, whose background and experience 
qualify him to speak out boldly on the present 
approaches to the problem of delinquency and 
juvenile crime, focuses attention on the basic 
problem as it exists today in all parts of the world. 
His position as Chief of the Social Defense Section 
of the United Nations Organization has provided 
him with the opportunity to witness first-hand 
which of the numerous techniques in operation 
today produce an effective means of combating 
this ever-present problem, and which have proven 
themselves ineffective or unproductive. His pres- 
entation of this article was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the delegates to the International 
Juvenile Officer’s Association Conference last May 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


I T WOULD SEEM that the present approach to juvenile 
delinquency, especially in the so-called highly de- 
veloped countries, is in need of serious revision. Never 
in the history of mankind has so much been done for the 
well-being of human beings and particularly for chil- 
dren, juveniles and young adult people. Nevertheless, 
in spite of many efforts and large amounts of money 
spent, juvenile delinquency is increasing in many coun- 
tries, and particularly in those considered as economi- 
cally highly developed. In view of the present situation 
the first question is: are we doing the right thing?— 
Are we approaching the program of juvenile delin- 
quency in the right way? On the basis of the statistics 
received in the United Nations one may reach the con- 
clusion that in spite of the general improvement of 
living conditions in the majority of countries, juvenile 
delinquency is becoming a more and more serious 
problem. Juvenile delinquency is increasing rapidly in 
spite of the fact that in many a country, social services 
and the number of social workers are growing not less 
rapidly. 

In a more general way, if we look at these statistics 
and take into account not only juvenile delinquency, 
but crime and suicide, we see that those countries which 
are considered to be the best organized societies have 
the higher rate of destructive acts. Perhaps it will be 
astonishing to some readers to know that if the figures 
for homicide and suicide are combined, the first five 
places correspond to Denmark, Switzerland, Finland, 
the United States and Sweden. With respect to homi- 
cide, the United States occupies the first place and 
Italy the second. The third is Finland.* With respect to 
- The author refers here to the information _—" by the World Health 


Organization and used by E. Fromm in his "The Same Society”, 
London, 1956. 
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with Youth 


juvenile delinquency and young adult delinquency the 
more alarming increases have been observed in the 
United States, the United Kingdom and Sweden. Al- 
though no official information is received, there is good 
reason to believe that this kind of delinquency is also a 
problem of concern in the U. S. S. R. 


Past Theories of Causation Collapsing 


Several theories have been tried in order to explain 
why juvenile delinquency is increasing. It has been 
said that international tensions are one of the causes in 
these and other countries. Some experts have referred 
to the close connection between international and na- 
tional tension. This tension, however, is not felt by all 
countries and by all groups within the same country in 
the same way and to the same extent. 

It has also been said that war is the main determin- 
ing factor of the present increase of juvenile delin- 
quency. But here again we would like to point out that 
in this respect countries have been diversely affected 
and that in certain countries juvenile delinquency is 
increasing more rapidly than in others that have been 
at war. For example, the war affected the United States 
in a lesser way than it affected France or Italy, but 
juvenile delinquency is increasing rapidly in the United 
States while in France, although in a fluctuating way, 
juvenile delinquency is rather decreasing. In Sweden, 
although admittedly a neutral country in a difficult 
position, juvenile delinquency is a far more serious 
problem than in Norway and Denmark, both of which 
were occupied by the enemy. By contrast, in those 
regions or countries in which the family is still the pri- 
mary agency of social control and the population lives 
in conditions which cannot be compared with those 
existent in the so-called highly developed countries, 
juvenile delinquency is not increasing in the same way. 
As examples, Spain and Argentina should be mentioned. 
It should be noted that the former went through a civil 
war which in many respects was more destructive than 
any other kind of war. 


Reality of the Problem Confronting Society 
Roughly stated, the characteristics of juvenile delin- 
quency are at present the following: First, juvenile de- 
linquency is increasing in extent; slowly but steadily it 
is reaching every group or every aspect of the communi- 
ty. Secondly, it is increasing also in gravity; juveniles 
and young adults are committing more serious crimes 
than in the past. Thirdly, juvenile delinquency is not re- 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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stricted any more to the urban populations. In some 
rural areas, in which living conditions remain prac- 
tically unchanged, delinquency is increasing. Finally, 
it is no longer confined to poverty areas of certain popu- 
lations or regions. Young people of very well-to-do 
families are becoming juvenile offenders more fre- 
quently than in the past. If we take all this into account, 
we can and must ask ourselves if the present approach 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency is the right one. 


Analyzing the Present Approach 

The answer to this question is that the present ap- 
proach, so heavily influenced by psychiatric and psy- 
choanalytical theories and methods, is in urgent need 
of revision. It is characterized by: 

(a) progressive identification of delinquency with 
other forms of non-delinquent behaviour. That is to say, 
we are considering that juvenile delinquent people are 
no more than maladjusted people, and under the term 
maladjusted we cover or embrace forms of juvenile be- 
haviour which in many cases are not delinquent. 

(b) a tendency in the majority of countries to raise 
the upper age limit of people as juvenile offenders. One 
aspect of this trend is the category of young adult of- 
fenders. Such a division in age groups is purely arti- 
ficial and facilitates the present growing lack of social 
responsibility not only among juvenile people, but 
among adult people as well. 

(c) a widespread belief that the multiplication of wel- 
fare policies and programs constitute by themselves the 
most adequate means for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency and the treatment of juvenile offenders. 
Without denying the value of those services and pro- 
grams as indirect deterrents, one has to consider the fact 
that in countries like Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, where social services and programs 
are very well developed, juvenile delinquency is increas- 
ing more rapidly than in countries where these services 
and programs are still in an embryonic stage. 

This raises the question, not of reducing or suppres- 
sing these social services or programs, but of giving them 
a philosophical content at present apparently lacking. 
The question then is not the empirical multiplication 
of social services and their imitation by transplanting 
what is done in one country to another completely dif- 
ferent, but of providing these services and programs 
with a purpose other than the mere satisfaction of ma- 
terial needs. This non-materialistic purpose and content 
is closely related to the strengthening of moral and 
social values and rejects the present standardization of 
social welfare policies. 


Delinquency Does Not Necessarily Mean 
**Maladjustment”’ 

It would be extremely difficult for me to explain, 
within the time at my disposal, all these and related 
characteristics. Let us examine first the term “Malad- 
justment.” The truth is that this term, which was at the 
beginning a term to express a particular situation of an 
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individual, has become a general theory. When we face 
a juvenile delinquent, many psychiatrically minded ex- 
perts say simply that he is, or she is, maladjusted. But 
maladjusted to what? Because the main problem we are 
facing is that we are treating as maladjusted people, 
people who, in fact, are not maladjusted at all. In order 
to explain this theory of maladjustment, it is said that 
the person is maladjusted because he is suffering from 
a complex or internal conflict and therefore he becomes 
an offender. This conclusion is the result of identifying 
two different things. As it has been aptly pointed out, 
in identifying tensions between individuals with ten- 
sions within the individual's mind, some psychoana- 
lysts actually identify two different phenomena. This 
erroneous identification has led to another one, that of 
identifying what is normal or abnormal in psychology 
with what is respectively normal or abnormal in sociol- 
ogy. The simple conclusion is that delinquency does not 
necessarily mean maladjustment. Actually, many delin- 
quents are not maladjusted persons. Delinquency re- 
flects more than anything else some of the prevailing 
patterns of life in a group or community. Again the 
question is, maladjusted to what? To family life, to com- 
munity life, to cultural life, to religious life, to profes- 
sional life? The truth is that nobody is adjusted to all 
aspects of life. More often than not we are maladjusted 
to a particular aspect of life, but reasonably adjusted to 
other aspects of our daily life. That is to say that if we 
take into account the dynamic character of life, adjust- 
ment is a continuous process. There is always a gap be- 
tween the degree of our adjustment and the demands of 
every-day life. These demands may come from the 
family, from our professional activities, from our re- 
ligious beliefs, etc. The fact is that all of us to a certain 
degree are in more than one respect always malad- 
justed. At every moment of our life we are facing the 
process of adapting ourselves. The conclusion is that 
maladjustment by itself cannot explain juvenile delin- 
quency, not only because some juvenile delinquents are 
very well adjusted to certain forms of environment but 
simply because we cannot determine the degree of mal- 
adjustment at a certain moment that leads to crime and 
delinquency. 


What About Age Limits for Criminal 
Responsibility? 

Another aspect is that concerning the upper age limit 
separating juvenile from adult offenders. Many years 
ago, for penal purposes the age of the minor was not 
beyond eight, nine or ten years. Under the influence of 
what have been considered as progressive theories the 
upper age limit of minor delinquents has been raised 
and raised again. We have in many countries now four- 
teen years, sixteen years, seventeen, eighteen, and even 
twenty-one, and in a few countries twenty-three. More 
recently, the trend is aiming at the upper age limit of 
twenty-five years of age. In order to justify this limit 
a new category of offenders has been created, that of 
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young adult offenders which, roughly speaking, em- 
braces all offenders between 18 and 25 years of age. 
The general assumption is that below 25 years of age, 
people are still not mature enough and, accordingly, 
should be treated in a different way. Can we seriously 
assume that as a rule people under 23 or 25 years of age 
are unable to understand the nature of a criminal of- 
fense? Let us assume that we say yes, that they do not 
have full maturity to understand the character of a 
criminal offense, even if it is a serious one. But we 
should not forget that in many countries these people, 
when they are between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, are already married, some of them are performing 
a technical profession, they are earning money and 
raising a family. If we want to be logical to the last 
limit, if we consider them maladjusted or immature 
when they commit rape, robbery or murder or any 
criminal offense, we should also consider them mal- 
adjusted when they do not pay the rent for the apart- 
ment or when they refuse to pay for their clothing, 
food and furniture. Up to now, curiously enough, we 
consider as maladjusted or immature people, and there- 
fore socially not responsible people, those who commit 
even serious criminal offenses, but we do not hesitate 
to bring the same people before the Court when they 
refuse to pay for what thev have rented or bought. We 
are also talking about the good results of mass educa- 
tion and mass communication; the logical conclusion 
would be that these facilitate the development of in- 
dividual maturity and social responsibility. But by 
maintaining that as « general principle people under 
25 years of age are lacking maturity, we are again 
placed before one of the most curious contradictions of 
our time. There is no doubt that this and other contra- 
dictions raised by the problem of juvenile delinquency 
might be prevented if the undue influence of psychiatric 
and psychoanalytical explanations of human behaviour 
was curtailed. 


Present Age Limit Trend Unrealistic 


From a demographic (statistical study of popula- 
tions) point of view this question of lack of maturity 
before being 25 years old leads to some rather unex- 
pected conclusions. Among other cases which I could 
refer to I remember that of one expert who was sent to 
an underdeveloped country to draft a new code deal- 
ing with juvenile offenders. This expert, who was very 
well acquainted with the new theories, tried to incor- 
porate in the code the trend of raising the age limit to 
that of twenty-one years. In support of his point of view 
he mentioned what had been done in other countries, 
some of them highly developed. We discussed the mat- 
ter at length and after some arithmetical calculations the 
result was that, taking into account the average span of 
life and putting aside those persons below 10 years of 
age, a little more than 52% of the population of that 
particular country would be considered, as a legal as- 
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sumption, to be maladjusted or immature and there- 
fore in need of some immediate psychiatric and social 
assistance. Needless to say such a conclusion did not 
correspond to facts and, moreover, was something which 
no country can afford. 


Should Youth Be Kept in a 
World of Their Own? 


In support of the new trends it has also been said 
that minors live in a world of their own and should be 
treated accordingly. This statement is misleading if it is 
understood to mean that this world of their own is the 
only one which has to be taken into account. In fact, 
by keeping minors in a world of their own and confin- 
ing them to this particular world, we are not helping 
them; we are leading them on to their own destruction. 
Sociologically the important thing is not to stress the 
difference between these two worlds, the world of the 
minor and the world of the adult, but, as far as possible, 
to combine both of them, especially by bringing into 
the world of the minor as much as possible of the funda- 
mental values which govern society, values that even- 
tually the minor has to know, has to conform to and has 
to respect. 

Unfortunately, under the influence of some schools 
of thought, according to which the first five years of the 
child are the decisive ones, and that in order to avoid 
aggression and conflict all the needs of the child should 
be satisfied, the child’s world has been regarded as the 
primary one around which the other should revolve. It 
is true that these five years are important, but without 
denying the formative and therefore great importance 
of these five years, the policy of separating the child 
and adult worlds has been, and still is, one of the most 
powerful contributing factors to juvenile as well as 
adult delinquency. The assumption that after living in 
a world of their own and being treated accordingly, 
where practically everything is tolerated or condoned, 
juvenile people will all of a sudden be transferred to 
the adult world and behave like adults, is simply illog- 
ical. The artificial separation of these two worlds, by 
specially stressing the satisfaction of the minor as the 
main guiding principle, may explain to a great extent 
the increase of juvenile delinquency in certain coun- 
tries. Needs can be satisfied only to a limited extent. 
Therefore, the theory that by satisfying all his needs 
the child is going to be happier and later on be able 
by himself to lead a normal life seems to be in need of 
revision. 

It would also be illusory then to console oneself by 
repeating that still juvenile delinquents constitute a 
minority only. This is fortunately true, but as far as so- 
cial problems are concerned minorities play a decisive 
role, and most often, not only reflect some patterns of 
life but also in turn introduce new ones. Therefore, with- 
out advocating that juvenile people should be treated 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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like adult people, among other reasons because not all 
adults can be treated as such, juvenile people should be 
taught that eventually they will be adults and will as a 
general rule be treated accordingly. The juvenile world 
should be considered as a preparatory stage to adult- 
hood. If, in the juvenile world, so many needs are satis- 
fied in order to prevent present and future tension and 
conflict, juvenile people are led to the greatest conflict 
of their lives, that of passing suddenly from a rather fic- 
titious world of their own to what is expected to be a 
more reasonable one. 


Why Many Modern Adults 
Are Failing As Parents 

This separation of two fictitious worlds, where ac- 
tually there is only one as far as minors and adults are 
concerned, has been enlarged by the failure of family 
functions in many a country. Parental roles and respon- 
sibility are rapidly vanishing, especially in the highly 
developed countries. In these, more than anywhere else, 
the school and social services are expected to perform 
some of the functions historically performed by the 
family. Will they succeed? As things look at present 
some serious doubts are in order. This ought to be taken 
into consideration by those underdeveloped countries 
so anxious to imitate the so-called highly developed 
countries. 

The problem of crime and delinquency is not a 
minor problem. The number of offenders may be con- 
sidered as minor but it would be contrary to sociologi- 
cal experience and knowledge to evaluate a social 
problem numerically and not for what it reflects as part 
of a more general pattern. The question is whether in 
certain countries juvenile people are not trying to pre- 
pare themselves according to their own conception of 
the world. In this respect, we should not forget that in 
some of these countries adults have not only failed, for 
a variety of causes, in their parental roles, but also have 
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been behaving in accordance with a dual, sometimes 
contradictory, system of moral and social values. They 
have been preaching or asking one thing and doing 
something different. Needless to say, not all the people 
of a particular country behave in this way, but it suffices 
that some groups behave in this way so that a social 
problem arises. In his study of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, the writer has sometimes had the feeling 
that in certain countries the question is no more a 
problem of determining factors but one of attitude. By 
being delinquent, many juvenile people are already 
protesting against the way adults are building their 
world for them. If this is the case, the present approach 
to juvenile delinquency is mostly useless, because 
young adult offenders would be far more mature than 
we think they are. In this respect, the case of Sweden 
might offer a good field for new experiences and ap- 
proaches. By many, Sweden is considered as the ideal 
welfare state. The writer has had the privilege of visit- 
ing the country on several occasions and getting ac- 
quainted with her programs and policies. There is no 
doubt that in many respects Sweden is ahead of many 
countries and that her standards of living is one of the 
highest. On the other hand, Sweden has been facing for 
several years a steadily increasing problem of juvenile 
delinquency. None of the explanations given seems to be 
satisfactory. The conclusion would be that juvenile 
delinquency is not an isolated problem, but something 
which reflects the total structure of a community or 
society, or even a country. If so, the question of juvenile 
delinquency is part of a more general question, that 
concerning the kind of juvenile people we want to 
have. What kind of man should the family, the school, 
the community prefer? The man who, facing a conflict 
or a difficulty, looks around and says: “What can be 
done to help me?” or the man who, before the same 
difficulty or conflict, says to himself: “What can I do to 
help myself?” And that is, in the writer’s opinion, the 





Robert M. Carnes, Treasurer 
International Juvenile Officers’ Assn. 
311 State Street, Madison, Wisc. 


Name , . — SS aa 


Address a a a 





APPLICATION FOR 1.J.0.A. MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby apply for membership in the International Juvenile Officers’ Association 


City " = _ 


Department_ — —— — - 


0) Enclosed is $2.00. 


O) Enclosed is $5.00 including 
LAW AND ORDER 
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problem which lies at the origin of juvenile delinquency 
in some countries, especially in the highly developed. 


Medico-Psychological Approach 
Too Restricted 


Man has to live in accordance with some moral and 
legal principles. However, for the last decades some 
medico-psychological theories have been denying, if 
not the validity, at least the primary importance of these 
principles. This unsatisfactory trend is nothing else 
than the result of explaining from a medico-psychologi- 
cal point of view, any form or aspect of human be- 
haviour, in our case that of the juvenile offender. But 
to explain does not necessarily mean to justify. The 
justification is given not by psychiatry or psychoanalysis 
but by a system of values in which morals and law 
play decisive roles. When a person arrives late, he ex- 
plains why he was late, but the explanation is not by 
itself valid unless it appears justified by the ensemble 
of circumstances, many of which have nothing to do 
with the delay itself. In another order of things, the 
same applies to juvenile delinquency. This is being 
explained by an array of theories mostly having a 
medico-psychological character. Even assuming that all 
of them are correct, which is not always the case, they 
still would have only an explanatory character and pur- 
pose. Life cannot be governed by explanatory theories 
but by a system of values. If these are inadequate we 
should replace them by new ones but not by scientific 
explanations, whatever their value. No doubt there is 
a connection between the progress of science and the 
formation of moral and social values but there again 
this connection, which facilitates the evaluation of 
social values, cannot be replaced by medico-psycho- 
logical over-generalizations. 


Need For Whole New Moral-Social Approach 


The conclusion then, as far as the so-called highly 
developed countries are concerned—the less developed 
require in many respects a different kind of considera- 
tion—is that the problem of juvenile delinquency can- 
not be solved by the present biased professional ap- 
proach but by appraising the existing system of values 
and therefore of those fundamental laws, criminal or 
otherwise, representing them. No doubt some of the 
prevailing social values are outdated and do not corre- 
spond to new collective as well as individual attitudes. 
This transformation and replacement of values is a 
sociological and political task in which medico-psycho- 
logical contributions, although important, are not the 
only ones to be considered. On the basis of past and 
present experience, it seems quite clear that such a task 
cannot be accomplished by the rather short-sighted 
present policies and programs against crime and more 
particularly against juvenile delinquency. END 





Bobert W. Morris 
The news of the passing of our friend Robert W. 
Morris, Executive Secretary of the New York State 
Chiefs of Police Association filled us with regret. 
For many years we have attended the New York 
Chiefs Conference and Secretary Morris was al- 
ways most cooperative and friendly. He will be 

missed by all those who knew him. 
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FORM FIT... 


Badger shirts trim out the extra, unsightly cloth around 
the waist. They are tailored to prevent shirt sag or 
blousing around the middle. FORM-FITTED to modern 
male proportions . . . made to fit the men that wear 
them. 

That’s one of the reasons Badger shirts look better. 


SOME OF THE MANY BADGER FEATURES: 


e Collar stays 
e Shoulder straps 


@ Inside badge sling 
support 


e Scalloped pocket flaps 





e Double elbows 


e Placket button... keeps 
sleeve vent closed 


e Two-button tapered 
cuffs 


@ Long shirt tails 














Styles and materials for all seasons. Mercerized and San- 
forized. Vat dyed threads . . . seams double stitched. 
Available in one color . . . or any matching colors. When 
you want the best in a police shirt, look for the Badger 
Label . . . it is the mark of quality. 





BADGER SHIRT COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 





SAT. 
Seeerresesseee ee 


BADGER SHIRT COMPANY 
Dept. 28, 1125 Sixth Street 

Racine, Wisconsin 

FREE 

Send your illustrated police shirt brochure-price list 
to: 


Name 








Address 





City. State 














Your Dealer or Maier-Lavaty Company 
representative can also serve you 
For further information circle #4 on Readers Service Cord 
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An In-Service Training 
Feature 


Interrogation 


For Investigators 


by Richard O. Arther and Rudolph R. Caputo 








Chapter XX The Interrogator 


Interrogation Is An Art 

This book opened with the words, “Interrogation is 
an art and a science.” As is true with any art, one does 
not become an “artist” by merely reading about the 
subject. One must practice, practice, and then practice 
some more. 

However, practice itself is no guarantee that success 
will result; one must know what to practice. That has 
been the purpose of this book—to teach you various 
interrogation techniques and how they should be ap- 
plied. 

These techniques will only be of value if you practice 
them until they are as much a part of you as the paint 
brush is part of a painter. Ideally, this practice should 
first consist of trying these techniques on friends, as- 
sociates, and fellow students. Then, when you have the 
feel and swing of the techniques, you are ready for the 
final practice situation—interrogating suspects. 

Yes, even when interrogating a suspect it is still 
“practice.” No one, regardless of the sport or skill, ever 
becomes so proficient that he can not improve. The 
best athletic teams look upon an actual contest as a 
form of practice. By movies, scouting reports, and their 
own knowledge they know where they failed and what 
their weaknesses are. From this knowledge, they try 
to improve. 

Soon after completing every interrogation, an inter- 
rogator should always review it. In those cases where a 
confession is gained—figure out what you did and said 
that convinced the suspect to confess and analyze any 
weaknesses in the interrogation. 

However, review most intently those cases in which 
no confession was gained. Determine why the interro- 
gation failed so that the mistakes made will not occur 
again in the future. 

If someone listened to the interrogation, ask him 
what he thought was good and most important, ask him 
what was bad. If you used a tape recorder, play it back 
and objectively study the entire interrogation. 

The reason for reviewing is that an interrogator must 
always be trying to improve himself. This means that 
the interrogator is always a student. When the inter- 
rogator no longer considers himself a student, he is 
no longer an interrogator. 


Interrogation is a Science 

Interrogation is a science because it is “a branch of 
study concerned with observation and classification of 
facts.” 

In regard to interrogation being “a branch of study,” 
no informed person can intelligently argue with this 
point. True interrogation certainly is a study. 

Interrogation is “concerned with observation.” How 
to handle suspects, what to say and, in fact, the entire 
interrogation are all based upon the conclusions the 
interrogator forms from his observations of the suspect. 
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The importance of learning from observation is not 
new. The Bible says (Acts 6:15): “And all that sat in 
the council, looking stedfastly on him, saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel.” 

Very seldom will an interrogator be seeing the face 
of an angel, but an alert interrogator will learn a great 
deal about a person's thoughts and emotions by watch- 
ing his expression and gestures. Very few people can 
achieve and maintain a “poker face”—in front of ; 
observant interrogator. 

Warning: Often a suspect can interpret your thoughts 
and emotions even better than you can interpret his. 
Therefore, if you are to convince a suspect that you are 
there to help him, you must project a genuine feeling 
of friendliness, sympathy, and a desire to help. 

Very often how we feel towards a stranger is com- 
pletely dependent upon his expression at the time of 
our first meeting. If it is one of anger, hate, or distrust, 
we tend to feel and reflect the very same emotion 
towards that person. 

The interrogator who is basically calm, likes the 
suspect, and has inner peace will achieve many more 
confessions than one who does not have _ these 
attributes. 

Lastly, interrogation is a science because it is con- 
cerned with the “classification of facts.” The foremost 
aim of the interrogation is to learn the truth. This can 
only be done by the correct classification of facts. 

In this regard, the greatest danger any interrogator 
faces is a pre-conceived opinion. That is, he becomes 
convinced, even before the interrogation begins, that 
the suspect is either truthful or untruthful. 

Sometimes interrogators jump at the conclusion that 
a certain person could not have committed a crime, 
usually because of the person’s family background or 
position, or because he had no reason to commit the 
crime, or because he has a good alibi. Likewise, many 
interrogators immediately assume that a certain person 
is lying because he has a past criminal record, or 
because he is very nervous, or for some other reason. 

Thus, during an interrogation this type of interro- 
gator tends to only look for and listen to those things 
which further his opinion. A good rule to follow is: 
Believe only what can be proven. 


Keep Control of Yourself 


The interrogator should never lose his temper. We 
all know how we feel toward a person who does, and 
the suspect will feel the same way. Occasionally a sus- 
pect will confess to an interrogator whose “technique” 
is limited to shouting and getting mad. However, this 
technique very seldom works, since suspects are irri- 
tated by it and it causes them to lose respect for the 
interrogator. 

No one confides in a person whom he does not like. 
Similarly, very few people will confess to an interroga- 
tor they do not like. 

Another important reason why an interrogator should 
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never lose his temper is that he can then no longer y . 
clearly think ahead and logically plan the next in- you CaH iA ask for d 
terrogation step. Every interrogator must be able to do 
this quickly and correctly. ; : 
Maintain Proper Perspective B ? D / 

Never let a suspect think that his oe ail is more eller Cat li uniform 
important to you than it is to him. Also, never permit 
any interrogation to become so important in your mind : - 
that you try too hard to get the confession. A sales fabrics i. - 
manager of a business would term this “overselling a 
client.” 

In trying so hard to convince the suspect of the 
necessity for telling the truth, some interrogators are 











ot like the young Roman Catholic lady who fell in love 
= with a Protestant. Her mother suggested to her that 
= perhaps he could be convinced of their faith and be 
converted to Roman Catholicism. 

ce A week later the girl came home one night in tears. 
at She sobbed out that she had oversold him—he had just 
h- decided he was going to study for the priesthood! 

~- Have Faith in Yourself 


There are bound to be times when you are dis- 
couraged with your lack of progress. It is important to 


its : : : , 
me keep in mind that these periods of depression also 
is. . ; - 
a strike the world’s greatest athletes, singers, and painters. 
ng One of two things can happen. 
. First, you can become so discouraged that you give 
m up trying. Soon you will sink back to a level not much "Kx 
of higher than when you first began to practice the tech- 


niques explained in this book. 
Or, second, you can recognize these periods for what 


on 
they are—levels in your climb to becoming not only the / / FR / A 
best interrogator in your organization, but a truly great | a red OY ad Us 






































re interrogator. 
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e, 3. You have captured a man committing a burglary. 
or What other burglaries has he committed? Who are his i at : : 
ne accomplices? Where does he get rid of the loot? Since 1845, Warrenton Fabrics have won 
ay Almost every time a well-trained polygraph examiner approval through sheer stamina. Indig o-dyed, 
s can determine not only if an alibi is true or false, but guaranteeing color-fastness, Durability and 
7 also, did this particular person commit a particular crime. smart appearance . .. perfectly combined. 
An examiner can also test an apprehended criminal to : 
ws determine what other jobs he has pulled and who are his 
BS accomplices and receivers. 
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fe — Sales Agents — 
id WARRENTON WOOLEN CO. ; 
‘S- 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. ;} 
e National Training Center of Lie Detection Write for samples of: 
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TWO NEW LEECE-NEVILLE 
SYSTEMS WITH BUILT-IN} § 


New 2-piece systems 
offer improved 
performance and 
reduced maintenance 
expense 


Advanced Leece-Neville engineering 
has made possible the elimination of 
separately-mounted Selenium recti- 
fiers in L-N Alternator-Generator 
Systems! New improved Silicon Cell 
rectifiers are built-in as an integral 
part of the alternator itself. 


First introduced in December, 
1957, several hundred two-piece 
systems were installed for actual 
in-service tests. After hundreds of 
thousands of miles of service—with 
extraordinary results — Leece- 
Neville announces availability of 
Standard and Heavy-Duty Systems 


with built-in Silicon rectifiers. ; stows Shanta Yume ten. inbei-hees 
60 Amp rating, .19 Lbs 


OUTSTANDING 


idie current increased 42% to 27 Amps— 60-Amp current at city speeds—an increase 60-Amp current at high speeds— again, an 
(increase over previous standard system). of 20%. increase of 20%. 
For further information circle #39 on Readers Service Card 
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v Heavy-Duty Type No. A001-2000AA 
100 and 125 Amp ratings, 32 Lbs 


Convert your L-N three-piece systems to 
new two-piece systems with new 


CONVERSION KITS 


Your present L-N equipment is not obsolete! Low- 
cost L-N conversion kits are available which enable 
you to convert current three-piece systems (Stand- 
ard and Heavy-Duty Basic Model Nos. 5370GB and 
5412GA), to two-piece systems with built-in Silicon 
Rectifiers. All you have to do is (1) remove old end 
housing and Selenium rectifier; and (2) install new 
end housing which has built-in Silicon rectifier. 
Result: your old system is completely up-to-date, 
with all advantages listed for new L-N two-piece 
systems. 
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E| ALTERNATOR-GENERATOR 
SILICON RECTIFIERS 


PLUS THESE 
COST ADVANTAGES! 


1. Reduced installation costs — the 
expense of brackets and labor in 
mounting a separate rectifier is elimi- 
nated. 


2. Reduced maintenance expense — 
whereas separate Selenium rectifiers 
must be replaced as a unit when failure 
occurs, new built-in Silicon rectifiers 
are made up of six Silicon cells. Fach 
Silicon cell can be replaced individually 
at far less expense. Trouble is easier 
to locate. Inventory can be reduced. 


3. Comparable original cost — con- 
sidering the elimination of fittings and 
labor for mounting separate rectifier, 
cost of the new two-piece systems is 
comparable to that of previous three- 
piece systems. 


4. Other advantages—simplified wir- 
ing, savings in space requirements, 
greater heat resistance, greatly im- 
proved performance and longer life. 





re _) —=_— 
Since 190? 


THE LEECE-NEVILLE COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 

Dept. ML-3 
0 Please send literature on new L-N Silicon Systems, 
0 Please send data on new L-N Conversion Kits. 
00 Have your salesman call on me. 
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Puts a better light on 
Police Photography... 


STROBOFLASH It 


Electronic Flash Unit... 


A police officer equipped with a Stroboflash II 
is instantly ready for any flash situation. There 
are no bulbs to change or switches to forget. 
Just plug Power Pack cord into lamphead and 
it’s ready to operate. 


© Stroboflash II is economical. Thousands of shots 
can be taken without changing bulb or batteries. 
Costs only pennies per shot. 


© Stroboflash II is rugged . . . will stand up under 
day to day police duty. Even extremes of tem- 
perature will not affect its dependable perform- 
ance. 


© Stroboflash II is versatile. It can be used off the 
camera for flooding a night accident scene or as a 
“slave unit’? with an accessory photo tube. 
Energy storage—100 watt-sec., flash duration 
—1/1000 sec., recycling time—6 sec. Other sized 
units available. 


© Call your Graflex dealer for a demonstration. 
He’s in the “yellow pages.”’ Or write Dept. LO-39, 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. A subsidiary 
of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 





*Trade Mark 


GRAFLEX: 
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The 
Camera Column 


David O. Moreton 





The Negative and Paper Selection 

In the foregoing two installments of the Camera 
Column I have given step by step processing of exposed 
film and similar directions for making a contact print 
from a negative. This month I am starting with one of 
several installments concerned with the selection of the 
proper grade of photographic paper to suit a particular 
negative. 

In the ideal negative, the contrast between the high- 
lighted and shadow portions should accurately repro- 
duce the contrast between the dark and light areas 
of the subject photographed. If it were possible to 
consistently take and process ideal negatives there 
would be only one grade of photographic paper instead 
of many. 

It would make the photographer's task an easy one if 
there were none of the many variables involved in 
taking pictures. There are also variables involved in 
processing the negative, thus contrast is not always 
normal. Sometimes negatives have greater than normal 
contrast and sometimes the contrast is less than normal. 
It is possible, within limitations, to produce a normal 
and useful print by using a photographic paper that 
compensates for the shortcomings of the negative. (i.e. 
excessive contrast—dark; excessive flatness—light ) 

Variations in negative contrast must be described 
as the comparison between the darkest parts of the 
negative, the highlights, and the lightest parts of the 
negative, the dark or shadow areas. Thus a normal 
contrast negative is one in which there is a clear defini- 
tion between the light and dark portions of the subject 
photographed with clear-cut detail visible in both areas 
of the negative. In addition to detail and definition the 
over all image of the subject should be clear of fog 
or veiling. Negatives of high contrast show an extreme 
density difference between shadow and highlight areas. 
Conversely flat negatives show very little density dif- 
ference between shadow and highlight areas. 

I reiterate: variations in negative contrast must be 
described as the comparison between the darkest parts 
of the negative, the highlights, and the lightest parts 
of the negative, the dark or shadow areas. Considering 
this, all negatives differ in their over-all density, thus 
not all dense negatives are high contrast, and not all 
thin negatives are flat. 





Don’t forget photography — 
when you submit your contest articles for the 
Police Science Award. Some of the finest ex- 
amples of scientific solution of crimes have 
been achieved by the use of a camera in the 
skilled hands of the crime 

investigator. 


DAW = 
Submit contest articles to . 
72 West 45th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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The ability to select the required contrast grade of 
paper is gained only by experience, systematic trial and 
careful observation. The accompanying sheet of illus- 
trations is more or less self explanatory. By matching 
up negatives and prints the correct contrast grade of 
paper may be decided upon. The directions pointing 
from negative to print should be followed. Normal 
negatives should be printed upon number two paper. 
Proper selection of paper contrast enables the tech- 
nician to compensate for light or low negative contrast. 
The use of the incorrect grade of paper will result in 
prints that are too contrasty and harsh or too flat and 
gray. It should be remembered that prints when wet 
appear slightly lighter and a little more contrasty than 
when dry. 

Photographic paper comes in many grades depending 
upon the paper surface and type. Papers such as Velox 
F and Azo F manufactured by Kodak are recommended 
for contact printing of identification photos. These 
papers are white with a glossy surface which shows 
good detail and reproduces a wide brightness range. 


Exposure 

As explained in the previous installment the negative 
is masked to obtain the white border around the finished 
print. The negative is placed in the print box with the 
emulsion or dull side up; the emulsion or glossy side 
of the paper is laid against it. The cover is closed and 
the exposure to light made. 

Exposure time varies with the density of the negative 


Figure 1: A low contrast print made from Figure 2: A normal print made from the 
the flat negative below. For a normal print normal negative below printed on paper 


paper grade 3, 4, or 5 should be used. grade 2. 


and the contrast of paper. Dense negatives require more 
exposure time than thin negatives. A high contrast paper 
requires more exposure than a normal or low-contrast 
paper for the same negative. Until the technician's 
ability to judge exposure is developed, test exposure 
strips should be used in determining the proper ex- 
posure, Such strips are made by placing a small strip 
of paper over the most important part of the negative, 
exposing it to light, and developing it for the recom- 
mended time. 

A properly exposed print shows good subject detail 
as well as overall detail. Prints which have been over- 
exposed will develop too quickly and will not show 
detail in the darker or shadow areas. Under-exposed 
prints will also have very little detail in the highlight 
areas. Exposure time should be accurate enough to 
allow the print to develop in the time recommended by 
the manufacturer for that paper. Attempting to correct 
or compensate for error in exposure time by overde- 
veloping or underdeveloping of the print should not be 
done. END 





Special Binder For LAW AND ORDER 

Very soon we will have available a handsome 
binder for your copies of Law anp Orper. Be- 
cause of the steady increase in pages, ordinary 
three ring binders are no longer adequate to hold 
twelve issues. Watch for further information in 
our next issue. 

















Figure 3: A high contrast print from the 
dense negative below. For a normal con- 
trast print use paper grades 0 or 1. 
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COMBAT SPEED HOLSTER | 


The Frielich 
Spring Action 
Combat holster is 


cealment, easy 
access, fast and 
efficient regular 
or crose-draw. 
Spring tension is 
adjustable. p- 
cial snap strap 
holds gun in 
scuffle — _ still 
permits fast draw 
Quality Tanned 
leather, tan or 





barrel Without | With 
length strap 
ad $3.00 $3.50 
4” 3.50 4.00 
i” 4.00 4.50 





Shipped postpaid same 


ROBERT S. FRIELICH 


396 Broome St., New York 17, N. Y. 


POLICEWOMEN’S HATS 


(ALSO FOR CROSSING GUARDS) 





e Interchangeable Crowns, Colors & White 
@ Usable All Seasons @ Can Be Dry Cleaned 
@ $11 ea. — Extra Crowns $2 


M. G. KANTOR &G COMPANY 


Price subject to change without notice. 
40 West 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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EEE GUNS INC. 
QUICK DRAW HOLSTER 


@ Top Grain Cowhide! 
* —— ne to 


- Molded ‘for Perfect 


- Holds’ 7 for In- 
stant Action! 


Style A—fits Colt G 
S$ & 


W 2” borrel — 
-38 cal. revolvers. 
Se -sansosea $2.50 


Style B—fits most 4” 
barrel .38 cal. small 
frame guns. 

ie as ino aa $3.00 
Safety Strap — Op- 
tional at 75c¢ oddi- 
tional. Send Check or M.O. 


Today! 
GUNS INC. NO C.O.D. PLEASE 
102 Ashburton Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 
GReenleaf 6-1555 

















Good a For The Law Enforcement Officer 





SUSPECT DOCUMENTS by Wilson R. Harri- 
son. A complete textbook on the problems 
and science of questioned a 


PERKINS ON CRIMINAL LAW by Rollin M. 
Perkins. A handy book to have in your 
Police library. $10.00 


YOUTH AND THE LAW by Frederick Ludwig. 
A wealth of information about the lows 
regarding juveniles. $5.50 


ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE by Rollin 
M. Perkins. Another book for your police 
library. $5.00 

POLICE EXAMINATIONS by Rollin M. Per- 
kins. Contains many questions and answers 
for the man who wants to be aaa Hh 

4. 


THE STORY BEHIND PRIVATE INVESTIGA- 
TION by Milburn Robert Word, jr.— 
Basic and helpful information to the new 
police officer. $3.50 


MODERN SELF DEFENSE by R. H. Sigward. 
A text book on jiu-jitsu—the ‘‘secret 
weapon” for protecting oneself. $3.90 


LOTTERIES, LAWS AND MORALS by judge 
Francis Emmett Williams. An _ airtight 
case against lottery gambling. $5.00 


VIOLENCE BEHIND BARS by Vernon Fox. 
Prison riot in State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. $3.75 


FORTH FROM THE DUNGEON by Christoffel 
Lessing. After twenty years as a convict, 
the author became assistant superinten- 
dent of the same prison in which he spent 
the early yeors of his life. 3. 





A GUIDE TO MODERN POLICE THINKING by Raymond E. Clift. A guide and text book for in- 
service training programs. A ‘must’ for your library. $7.50 


THE NAKED COMMUNIST by Chief W. Cleon Skousen. A complete study of the a 


aims and ideology. 


LAW AND ORDER: Book Dept. 


72 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ 


Name 


Address 


Please send me 


copies of 


City State 
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PICTURE every 


on the 


ACCIDENT :,": 


FORBES CASUALTY 
REPORTING KIT 


Enables you to por- 
tray any scene on lo- 
cation. Used as standard 
equipment by local, state and 


| . federal government. Serd check 
\\ or M.O. 
jas = Standard Kit $2.00 
sr With Railroad Section . $3.00 
Large Kit for Legal 
and Instruction Work. $5.00 


THE FORBES STAMP CO. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Richards’ NEW “JUDO” STICK 





Law Enforcement Officer 
$2.60 acu. 
S. H. RICHARDS CO. 


P. O. Box 181 West Springfield, Mass. 
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COMPLETE LINE OF POLICE 
BILLIES AND 
NIGHT STICKS 


Night Sticks of Genuine 
Locust. Natural and stained 
finish. 24° to 26” long. 
Billies of Lignum Vitoe and 
Rosewood 8” to 12” long. 
Dealer inquiries 
invit 
Orders accepted for 
1 dozen or more only. 


John C. Kohaut 
Inc. 


Wood Turning Special- 

ists for over 70 years 

13-15 Meeker St. West Orange, N. }. 
Redwood 1-1565-6 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Buy 
“LIFETIME” 


PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 
AND NIGHTSTICKS 


for a Lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 


NIGHTSTICKS — 
Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
$. H. RICHARDS CO. P.O. Bex 181 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sele Manufacturer 
and Distributor 


Our Gucrantee: if You Break tt, 
Return it For A New One FREE. 


ae 
BILLIES — * to 16 inches 
2" to 26 inches 


B & W Lie Detector 


The modern meens of 
instrumental Lie Detection 





B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 








Lowest Prices 


in the nation on NEW and 
USED SIRENS, BEACON RAY 
LIGHTS, And All types of 
POLICE EQUIPMENT. You 
can’t go wrong with my 
prices. 
For a free catalog, write 
EDWIN R. JENNY 


2024 Heitman St. 
Fort Myers, Fic. 
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$.G W. CE Complete 
Colt Chovsvange Police 

Hi Standard Supplies 

Ruger UB LE A Aveileble 


2 7D LY 
Twis seacor av 


FREE CATALOG 
RELOADS 23s $33.00 *" 


Factory methods — your cases —RN or WC 


PRIMER PRICES DOWN!!! 


CCl — WINCHESTER — REMINGTON 
AT NEW LOW PRICES ... WRITE TODAY 
ALL RELOADING Lae AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON YONKERS, N. Y. 
. ALL GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE . 
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Authentic miniature reproduction of the SG W 
Highway Patrol Revolver 7 De — y” — 
ish with genuine leather h Send 

or M.O. to HOOK-FAST SPECIALTIES, 1- 
1425L, Providence, R. |. We solicit dealer 
inquiries. 
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NOW - - A New Source for 
Complete Line of 
Police Equipment 





All 
Quality Caps - Shirts - Trousers 
— Rainwear - Jackets 
Materials Police Holsters - Leather- 
. wear - Badges - Insignia 
pf Accessories - Standard 
ations Sized Uniforms in Stock 








COUNTY POLICE SUPPLIES CO. 


11 So. 4th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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NOTICE 


TO BUDGET MINDED 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS 


We can supply many types of com- 
munications equipment at low cost, 
such as, 

Model 15, 19, 26 teletypes, two-way mo- 
bile radio and base stations, microwave 
relay st transmit- 
ters won one closed circuit T.V. chains 
facsimile sets and infra-red snooperscopes. 


We also maintain a laboratory for re- 
pair and reconditioning. Let us know 
what your requirements are. 


Technical Systems Corp. 


Department LD, 12-01 43rd Avenue, L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 











BE SURE AND SPECIFY 


“HEAD - MASTER” * 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 





“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
Write for illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
116 Bedford St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
Established 1895 








HANDCUFFS 


SOLD AND BOUGHT 


FOR SALE: H G R Super Handcuffs. Push-thru 
bow, cannot become locked in pocket. Double- 
locking. Comply with U. S. Navy specs. Welded 
construction, free from sharp corners. Considered 
by many officers the most beautifully designed 
cuffs ever mode. New, boxed, 2 keys. Last sold 
for $15, now $10 pp. 


WILL BUY: Any old or obsolete handcuffs, 
thumblocks, legirons, Oregon Boots, neck collors, 
prisoners’ shackles. Will poy cash or allow 
duction on new cuffs. 


PATTERSON SMITH 
269 Shepard Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 
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Be Considerate of 


Your Men This Summer! 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


COOL, COMFORTABLE UNIFORMS 


CHIEFS! Our lightweight uniforms, 
FLOW shirts (that breathe), BA niCROFT 
hole-y caps will keep ‘em cool on hot, 
sticky days. Yet they befit the dignity of 
the profession. SAVE oe for your men 
and yourself. Cotalog 759, f 


ART BARNETT UNIFORM CO. 


(Formerly Special Order Mfg. Co.) 
Dept. LO-3 — P. O. Box 322, 
NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 
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1000 RELOADS 
PER HOUR 


ATTENTION: Users of 
the Star Reloader. 


Installation of the “HULME AUTOMATIC 
CASE FEEDER” on your Stor Reloader will 
increase reloads by 100% for .38 and .45 
calibers. Easily self-installed. 


15-Day Trial $79 50 


Hulme Firearm Company 
P. O. Box 83, Millbrae, California 
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Microfilm Unit and Reader 

Documents may now be microfilmed 
in the field as the result of a new 
portable microfilming unit developed 
by Camcopy, Inc., Box 27, Matawan, 
N. J. The unit, which comes in a 17” x 
11” x 7” carrying case and weighs five 
pounds, will microfilm any document 
not exceeding 942” x 15” at a cost of 





approximately ‘ec per shot. Preset and 
prefocused, the unit also has its own 
light and power source. The light 
source is a mercury vapor strobe light 
encircling the lens which will last in- 
definitely. The power source is a bat- 
tery attached to the side of the unit 
which has a lifetime of approximately 
15,000 shots. Simple to operate, the 
unit works on the same principle as 
most 35mm cameras. The Camcopy 
Copifiash costs $350. 

This company has also perfected a 









microfilm reader. Film is inserted into 
the reader and projected on an eye- 
saving black ground glass screen. The 
Camcopy reader is priced at $400. For 
further information circle = 399 on the 
Readers Service Card, or write the 
manufacturer. 


Prisoner Restraint 

There has been a need for a practical 
method of transporting violent or des- 
perate prisoners in a patrol car while 
affording maximum safety to the of- 
ficers without undue discomfort to the 
prisoner. Chief Garland W. Mitchell, of 
Bertner, N. C., has invented a “Bull 
Hook” which meets this need. 

The “Bull Hook” is a precision in- 
strument, consisting of a steel post 
with a large ring on top and a superior 
lock, which is easily secured to the 
floor. The ring unlocks to receive the 
chain of a pair of handcuffs. In this 
fashion movement of the hands and 
upper body are restricted without ex- 
cessive discomfort. A mount on the 
base permits attachment of leg re- 
straints when required. 

The manufacturer has obtained legal 
opinions that it is not unlawful to 
fasten a prisoner to an object which 





MAIER-LAVATY UNIFORMS ARE 


UARANTEED 


GUARANTEED TO FIT 
GUARANTEED TOP QUALITY 
GUARANTEED DELIVERY 


3 


c 





DEPT. 129-C 


Maier-Lavaty uniforms are guaranteed hand-cut to 
fit, guaranteed custom tailored for quality and guar- 
anteed delivery. No matter where you purchase them. 
This guarantee is backed by 40 years’ serving con- 
tinuously some of the most particular and large uni- 
form operations in the United States . . . by financial 
responsibility equalled by few, if any, other uniform 
manufacturers . . . by a unique union labor relation- 
ship never interrupted by dispute. It is easy to find 
out about us. Now—let us show you a Maier-Lavaty 
uniform. 


Maier-Lavaty serves the uniform requirements of city, 
county, state police and sheriffs from coast to coast. 
Measuring service available throughout the country. 


Write for complete information 





15 S. PEORIA ST. 


HICAGO 7, ILL. 


For further information circle 473 on Readers Service Card 
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is mounted to the car itself since an 
officer may take whatever steps are 


reasonably necessary in order to re- 
strain a prisoner and prevent his es- 
cape. The manufacturer also points out 
that any danger to the prisoner re- 
sulting from an accident would also 





be present when a prisoner is locked 
in any conveyance. 

The “Bull Hook” is easily operated, 
adjustable in height, not in the way 
when not in use, and may be trans- 
ferred from one car to another without 
difficulty. It may also be used in police 
stations during interrogation, booking 
and processing unruly or violent pris- 
oners. The price is listed as $37.50. 
For further information circle +396 on 
Readers Service Card, or write M & § 
Safety Company, 5 West Hargett St., 
Raleigh, N. C. Distributor inquiries are 
also invited. 


Portable Polygraph 





Polygraph interrogations may now 
be conducted in the field as the result 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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IT’S FORD going away! 


Year after year, Ford is America’s most “wanted” law en- 
forcement car. (Nearly % of all State Police cars are Fords. ) 
And this year for the ‘same powerful reasons it is the same 
success story all over again. Police forces everywhere have 
found they get more police car in a 59 Ford. 

Take power! There’s a blazing new Ford Interceptor V-8 
this year . . . sold for police work only. This is the most 
rugged police powerhouse yet from America’s V-8 special- 
ists. Take safety! The 59 Ford surrounds you with the 
added protection of Lifeguard Design . . . including Ford’s 
‘ wide-contoured frame that seats all passengers within the 

protection of the husky frame side rails. Take economy! 
These 59 Fords go 4000 miles without an oil change. Their 
new aluminized mufflers last twice as une 
Take ride! Take comfort! Take price! Any way you look 
at it, you get more police car from Ford. Keep your com- 
| munity’s police force out front with America’s best-selling 
police cars. 
There’s a powerful advantage in... 


) 59 FORD POLICE CARS 


meer 
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Now Darkness Helps 


Law Enforcement 


by Richard D. Ponemon 
— 





te COVER OF DARKNESS, long con- 
sidered a lawbreaker’s greatest ally, 
can now be turned against him. 
Through the use of “NITE-EYE,’’* the 
new electronic infrared viewer, an en- 
forcement officer can see in darkest 
night by light that is invisible to 
everyone else. 

This latest addition to the ever 
growing list of scientific crime pre- 
vention equipment makes use of the 
fact that infrared light is invisible to 
the naked eye, but can be seen with an 
image-converter electron tube, powered 
by a special high-voltage circuit. Tre- 
mendous progress in the field of infra- 
red has made possible this highly 
advanced conception of the old Korean 
War “Sniperscope,”’ which enabled a 
* Reg. trade-mark 


OSCAR 


FISHER 


Photographic 
Processing 
Equipment 
is 

Fabricated 
Entirely 

of 

Type sk 
‘BIG L 


“STAINLESS 
STEEL 








Type 316L (18-12) stainless steel, 
from which all of the Oscar Fisher 
processing equipment is manu- 
factured, is the only type of 
stainless steel that satisfactorily 
resists the corrosive action of 
photographic chemicals. 





OSCAR 


FISHER 


COMPANY, INC. 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
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rifleman to see moving objects as 
shadows on a screen. “NITE-EYE,” a 
product of Q. O. S. Corporation, Bronx 
Boulevard at 216th Street, New York 
67, N. Y., has been especially designed 
for civilian police and plant security 
use where great detail in observation 
is needed. With its own 5'2-inch spot- 
light attached, this 242 power telescope 
will reveal a man in motion at 500 
feet and will enable an officer to make 
positive identification at distances up 
to 100 feet or more, in blackest night. 
Yet the observer’s position remains 
secret and the suspect has no way of 
knowing he is under constant detailed 
surveillance. 

A moment’s reflection will reveal the 
tremendous usefulness of a completely 
invisible searchlight. Although each 
agency and area has its own particular 
night enforcement problems which 
may be eased by such an instrument, 
a few typical uses are suggested below: 

A. Stake-outs. Acting on informa- 
tion, a law enforcement agency has a 
particular location under observation. 
An unmarked car parked a block away 
can keep the area secretly illuminated 
with “NITE-EYE,” powering the in- 


| frared spotlight by plugging in to 


the car’s standard cigarette lighter. 
(“NITE-EYE’s” spotlight uses less cur- 
rent than the headlights.) At the same 
time, a man using “NITE-EYE” in a 
building across the street can be ob- 
serving in secret from a concealed and 
protected location. (“NITE-EYE’s” 
spotlight can also be powered by house 


| current. In fact, any searchlight or 


spotlight of any type can be used, pro- 
vided it is fitted with an infrared 
filter.) 

With this type of dependable sur- 
veillance, the observers can afford to 
hold back evidence of a criminal act 
becomes apparent, thus helping to as- 
sure a conviction. 

B. Active pursuit of a lawbreaker. 
Using infrared light, enforcement of- 
ficers need no longer consider giving 
away their positions with flashlights. 
Dark alleys, cellars, unlit buildings can 
all be illuminated at will with security 
from surprise retaliation. ‘“NITE- 
EYE’s” spotlight plugs into a standard 
12 volt rechargeable battery weighing 


| only 5% pounds and measuring only 


5” x5” x4%”". Using this source of 
power, an officer is completely mobile. 





C. Investigating complaints of 
prowlers. Using “NITE-EYE” on foot, 
or from a patrol car, an officer can 
spot a prowler without the forewarn- 
ing given by an ordinary searchlight, 
and without disturbing law-abiding 
citizens. Departments plagued by fre- 
quent reports of “Peeping Toms” can 
soon determine whether the source of 
trouble rests in fact, or in the imagina- 
tion of a nervous housewife. 

D. Routine patrol of “‘trouble spots.” 
By secretly extending the range of ob- 
servation of an officer, areas known to 
be troublesome can be closely watched. 
This might include parking lots, back 
alleys, waterfront locations, etc. 

E. Industrial Security. Officers re- 
sponsible for the protection of defense 
and other plants, construction sites 
and storage areas will not only be able 
to use “NITE-EYE” to advantage for 
regular police purposes, but also will 
be enabled to accomplish security 
guard duties more efficiently and at 
reduced cost. An entire area may be 
bathed in invisible infrared light by 
the use of fixed infrared floodlights, 
temporarily or permanently mounted 
on buildings, towers, fences, etc. If 
potential lawbreakers are not aware of 
this illumination, the effective visual 
range of the guard using “NITE-EYE” 
is so greatly extended (to 1,000 yards 
and beyond under some circumstances) 
that a smaller number of men may be 
needed to patrol a given area. 

Because men tend to fear what they 
cannot see, publicizing the fact that 
invisible light is being used to protect 
a location should have a strong de- 
terrent effect on potential wrongdoers 
within an industrial organization. 

“NITE-EYE” is guaranteed for one 
full year by its makers, Q. O. S. Cor- 
poration, and is backed by years of 
experience in the design, development 
and manufacture of infrared night 
viewers for the military. 





Word Picture. . . (From Page 31) 

A police officer should be helpful and 
polite, but in this case he is putting 
his safety and that of his friends in 
jeopardy. Escorting cash from a chain 
store or a theater is a common police 
duty. The officer must always be alert 
and have his hands free—especially 
his gun hand. 
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NEAT... YOU REPRESENT YOUR CITY! 
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Eflis 


A BRUSHING, 
NOT A BRUSH-OFF 


The toothbrush habit is an important part 
of good personal grooming. Clean teeth 
and a clean breath are healthy essentials 
for anyone who is in direct contact with 
the public. Let people know that you care 
about yourself . . . and about them too 
Care is what Ellis Mills takes in the 
manufacture of its fabrics. Every type of 
uniform fabric is woven of the finest ma- 


40 East 34th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


terials, and indigo dyed to hold its deep 
color. An overcoat tailored of Ellis 30 oz. 
Beaver not only looks better, but it feels 
better 

Ellis fabrics provide a new standard of 
durability and quality. Don’t take our 
word alone. We will be pleased to have 
Ellis samples certified by any recognized 
textile laboratory of your choice. Write 
or call and we will send “‘Emberton” and 
“‘Middlesex’’ uniform samples plus a list 
of leading police uniform manufacturers 
who suppy Ellis Quality Fabric 


UNIFORM DIVISION 


MUrray Hill 5-7497 


MAY WE SUGGEST YOU POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 
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Maintain Public Interest 


by Officer Mickey La Coe 
Marple Township Police, Broomall, Pa. 


‘ 
T nene ARE many “old timers” who talk about the 
days when the public was kept in the dark about all 
police activities, except when a murder or some equally 
serious case broke, and the public was told, “police 
work is for policemen and none of your business.” 

How was the public to know about the traffic officer 
on the corner who spotted a stolen car in the morning, 
nabbed a wanted criminal on a routine record check in 
the afternoon, or observed a prowler near a factory at 
night and helped prevent a burglary? How was the 
public to know about the beat officer who learned to 
know every inhabitant of his beat and could spot an 
outsider from five hundred feet away? The public 
couldn’t know about the patrol officer who spotted a 
peeper in someone's backyard, or who checked the 
business houses and vacant residences regularly, thus 
preventing many cases of burglary and vandalism. The 
public couldn’t know, because the police didn’t tell 
them. 

Changes and Improvements 

Today, most of this has changed. Our citizens read 
in the newspapers, hear on the radio, and see on tele- 
vision the many services performed by their police. The 
people do know a large amount of police business now. 
And we are directly benefiting from their knowledge. 

Look at the police salaries of today; compare them 
with what your department was making five or ten 
years ago. Check our working hours, our vacation 
time, and other fringe benefits. Look at the caliber of 
our men and women. You'll see that things are getting 
better. Of course, there is room for improvement; very 
few things are ever as good as they could be, but we 
are making gains. As these gains increase within our 
profession, the public will likewise increase their im- 
provements to our business. When the police depart- 
ment seeks raises, better working conditions, specialized 
equipment, funds for education and training, the public 
wants to know about it. They want to know what their 
police are doing, how they do it, and why. 


Goals and Purposes 
We want our citizens to know of our organization's 
efforts to repress and prevent crime, to safeguard prop- 
erty and lives, to educate their children in safe, law- 
abiding habits, and all the multitude of duties which 





Top to bottom: 
A lost child who is cared for in the police station can be 
the subject of a good human interest story. 


Any special awards which your department or municipality 
receive can increase your prestige with the public. Here 
a township and its police were honored by the Governor 
and Bureau of Highway Safety. 


If your department participates in outside activities, such 
as shooting teams, bowling, baseball, basketball, etc., 
the end-of-the-season banquet is a good way to bring 
your force to the attention of the public. 


Businessmen who cooperate with police agencies by supply- 
ing equipment can help themselves while they help the 
police. In this case this dealer contributed 5 Plymouth 
station wagons to 5 departments in the county for use 
as Highway Safety Patrol cars. 
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Keep the Community Aware 
of its Police Department 


police departments have assumed in community life. In 
addition, we want our citizens to know what they can 
do to help in the scheme of things, how they can relieve 
some of our burdens by their acts or omissions, how 
they can help us in our campaigns for better living in 
an orderly society, which is why police exist. What we 
do want our citizens to know is our day to day prob- 
lems, our long range problems, our hopes and plans for 
the over-all betterment of our community, which in- 
cludes and directly affects them. 

An officer who realizes exactly what his department 
is striving for, how this goal is hoped to be attained, 
and what his place is in the scheme of things, is much 
more apt to become another good public relations 
officer of the department. Every employee on the force, 
from the newest rookie to the chief or superintendent, 
must be a public relations officer for the department. 
Otherwise there is not much use of your program. It 
takes months, and sometimes years, of good public rela- 
tions on the part of the entire department to overcome 
the bad relations of one officer. 


New Media 

You would be surprised at the great number of pos- 
sibilities for coverage that many departments overlook 
in their public relations. Newspapers come readily to 
mind as one medium which most of us can and do 
employ. But what about radio, television, magazines, 
special periodicals, business houses, movies, posters, 
signs, service clubs, veterans organizations, schools, 
church, Scouts and other youth organizations? 

Try some new means of spreading your good word to 
the citizens. It will add spice to your program, give it a 
lift out of the same old rut, and you might be pleasantly 
surprised at the variety of other avenues which will 
open to you by their use. 

In the beginning there are contacts to make in all 
the various media you wish to employ. Once you make 
the initial contacts, you must sell yourself and your de- 
partment, and prove to these people that you are sin- 
cere, earnest, and honest. You must prove to them first, 
though, that you have something to offer and you must 

(Continued on Next Page) 





Top to bottom: 

Police departments who sponsor activities for children, 
such as safcty contests in writing or drawing, have a 
great opportunity for publicizing their work. The chil- 
dren are awarded prizes for the contest. Policewoman in 
this picture is Mickey La Coe, the author of this article. 


Using entertainment media such as radio and television is 
a wonderful way of getting a message to a large num- 
ber of people. In this case, police were plugging a Safety 
Picnic. The captains of threc Safety Patrols and two 
police officers appeared on TV to tell about the outing. 


Local businesses in your community can aid you in your 
activities. Here, a program sponsored by the Fraternal 
Order of Police was aided by a local police department 
and a local filling station owner. 


There are many ways of getting a message across. Each 
year when school opens hundreds of signs and articles 
appeal to motorists to slow down in school zones. Publi- 
cize your activity with paint. 
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LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting “Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


SPEED TIMERS ° PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES ° RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Now! Priced for Police Budgets! 


the HANDY ESTIMATOR 


the modern instrument for the accident inve tigator 


MEASURES INCHES & FEET e 
HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL AND 
CURVEP SURFACES # WALL 
TO WA.L e LINE TO LINE e 
ACCURATELY AND EASILY. 

COMPACT: TELESCOPES DWN TO 14 
INCH CARRYING SIZE. AND: FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 





CONNAC PRODUCTS CO. 


DEPT. 1. 
137 MAIN STREET, SAUGUS, MASS. 
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do this by continual effort, by giving them news about 

the department, all the time, even if it means making a 

small incident into an interesting anecdote that will turn 

a few lines into an interesting human interest story. 
Develop News Sense 

Don't just check news gatherers with a “Naw, nothing 
going on today.” Remember that lost child that the po- 
lice matron had to care for this morning for several 
hours until her mother came screaming and cr, og into 
the station for you to find her lost child? Remember the 
woman who locked herself out of her home with three 
small children inside, that an officer helped te get into 
her home? Remember that car you stopped on a rou- 
tine check today and discovered it was stolen? 

You can cultivate an approach that is fresh and 
mindful of what makes news, interesting reading or lis- 
tening. All the daily things which you may think of 
as just part of your job might make big news to y« 
citizens. The public does have a heart, and they have 
proved it time after time. How many times has a story 
of some child being injured brought a deluge of con- 
tributions to help him? So remember that stories about 
your officers buying a lost child’s lunch, or giving 
a stranded child money for bus fare, or their rescuing 
an animal or a child from confinement may be a won- 
derful way to let the public take the police into their 
hearts. 

Truth Gains Cooperation 

You will find that there are times when you may need 
to ask a reporter or commentator not to publish or 
broadcast something he knows. This can be a ticklish sit- 
uation, but how you handle it may make or break your 
relations with that person. You must have a background 
of trust built up with that person, which you have at- 
tained by always being truthful with him before and 
never withholding information that could be published. 
If you have established this kind of a relationship, then 
you will be able to explain exactly why you do not 
want certain information made public. 

I can truthfully say that every reporter, commentator, 
or publisher that I have ever worked with has always 
been very fair about such things, and there are many 
of them carrying around in their heads some informa- 
tion which they never made public because of the 
damage it would do to the police department or some 
innocent person. My confidence with them has never 
been violated. 

Individual Efforts 

By now you may be saying, “This is all fine, and I 
agree 100%, but I can't write, I can’t make speeches at 
a service club, I couldn't appear on television or radio. 
What can I do to assist in public relations for my de- 
partment?” 

The answer is that every officer or member of a law 
enforcement agency must be a one man public rela- 
tions department in order to succeed with the public. 
But, that doesn’t mean you have to write, or speak at 
meetings, or appear on television or on the radio. If you 
can do these things, and so can other members of 
your department, so much the better. But, if you can't, 
all you have to do is be yourself. That is not as simple 
as you might think at first glance. By being yourself, I 
mean an officer of the law, an upholder of right and 
justice, a man not impressed with his authority, a per- 
son who treats each individual as he would like to be 
treated, regardless of race, color, or creed, a gentleman 
or a lady, a scholar of his own profession and its tools, 
a respector of people, and a decent human being. 

That is a large order, but certainly one worthy of 
any profession. END 
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COOL COMFORT 


Uniforms of “Dacron” and worsted are lightweight...wear extra-long 


Time out for a break at the fountain. But there’s 
no need to refresh comfortable, tropical-weight 
uniforms made with “‘Dacron’’* polyester fiber. 
They are cool, lightweight — yet hold their press 
even on hottest days and in wet weather. 

A blend of 55% “Dacron” and 45% worsted 
is the stay-neat secret of the trousers. The shirt 
is a wash-and-wear blend of 65% ‘‘Dacron’’, 
35% cotton. Just wash, drip-dry and it’s ready 


Du Pont better living fibers give you so much more. 


DACR 


for duty, with little, if any, touch-up ironing 
required. To both, “‘Dacron”’ adds extra dura- 
bility which means fewer replacements for you. 
Remember, orderuniformsmadewith ‘“‘Dacron’’! 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
*Du Pont’s trademark. 
Du Pont makes fibers, 
not fabric or uniforms. 
RE6.u. 5. pat. orf 
through Chemistry 


Better Things for Better Living . 


ON’ 


POLYESTER FIBER 
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THE PORTABLE 
On-the-Spot 


INTOXIMETER 





‘on-the-spot’ 
and an absorbed breath sample for the 
chemist. A product of the oldest laboratory 
working exclusively in chemical tests for 


Provides an screening test 


alcohol. This instrument has been serving 
an ever-widening clientele for over 12 years. 


Write to Dept. L1 for literature 
or free demonstration. 


Training arranged at enjorcement headquarters” 


Intoximeter Association 
334 Buffalo Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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(From Page 46) 

of a new portable polygraph unit de- 
veloped by Associated Research, Inc., 
3777 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, 
Ill. This unit is housed in an attractive, 
inconspicuous attache case of simu- 
lated leather. Two pens are provided 
for recording breathing and blood 
pressure/pulse rate. The chart paper 
is clearly visible at all times as it is 
fed through a new toploading kymo- 
graph section. Model 6305 Keeler Poly- 
graph has a list price of $750 and is 
normally available from stock. For 
further information, circle + 397 on 
the Readers Service Card, or write the 
manufacturer. 


Tube Replacement 

A new Raytheon Reliable Inter- 
changeability Guide is now available 
to communications officers and techni- 
cians servicing communications equip- 
ment. Available on request at no 
charge, this guide provides a complete 
list of direct replacements for standard 
miniature tubes used in communica- 
tions equipment. 

Raytheon has available for com- 
munications users a full line of reliable 
miniature tubes manufactured to the 
same critical specifications as military 
reliable types. Often vital communica- 
tions equipment operates at below par 
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FEDERAL-ACME No. 


deserves. Write for literature. 





REAL PROTECTION 


AGAINST ALL TEAR AND SICKENING GASES 





6003 GAS MASK 

Ample protection without harness, hose or 
knapsack, The widest field of vision in any 
mask. Minimum breathing resistance. A 
leak-proof comfortable face-piece. 
the kind of protection your tear gas squad 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


efficiency and dependability because of 
mediocre tube performance. Raytheon 
tubes are specially made for long life 
and to eliminate early life tube failures. 

The new Raytheon Interchangeabili- 
ty Guide will designate what standard 
tubes can be replaced with Raytheon 
Reliables. Raytheon Reliables are 
stocked and sold by local Raytheon 
electronic parts distributors. For fur- 
ther information, write Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company, Industria] 
Products Dept., Distributor Products 
Division, 55 Chapel St., Newton 58, 
Mass. 


Time Clocks 





The Rockford, Illinois jail has re- 
cently installed a new system to keep 
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Coast to coast — for 
ELBECO has been first choice with efficient, 
quality-conscious Police Departments. 
specify ELBECO ... 
famous brand, your men can count on these 
advantages — 


in regulation 
Police Shirts 


more than 50 years — 


Always 
when you select this 


Finest fabrics. 
On-the-job comfort. 
Excellent fit. 

Long, long wear. 


See your Uniform Supplier for further information 
on the complete line of ELBECO Police Shirts. 


Wick 


Wal 


Wew York Office 1182 Broadway 
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SHIRT CO. 


Reading, Pa. 
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accurate, printed time cards on all 
prisoners. Chief Thomas P. Boustead, 
who placed the system in operation, 
says the cards provide a complete rec- 
ord of a prisoner’s custody and are a 
double check on the number of meals 
served to prisoners each day. 

The time clock was made by the 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 1733 
Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. For 
further information, circle +398 on 
Readers Service Card. 

Pictured here checking in a prisoner 
is Sgt. Bill Lundberg punching the 
clock, as Officer Mel Schalberg 
watches. 


Hand Lamps 





Two new Big Beam electric hand 
lamps are now being produced by U- 
C-Lite Mfg. Co., 1050 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. These hand lamps fea- 
ture Sealed-Beam heads and are oper- 





NIELSEN-RIONDA 


BADGES 





THE MODERN INNOVATION IN 
METAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


ae 


@ Superior Solid Backs 
e 10 year guaranteed 
Hat and Coat attachments 
e STA-BRITE — the exclusive 
Nielsen-Rionda metal for a 
life time of golden brilliancy 
Write for free 32 page catalog 
illustrating badges in all finishes 


Bc, T. LOZ 


NIELSEN-RIONDA, INC. 


38 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 

















ated on two standard 6-volt lantern 
batteries. 

Model 264 features a while light and 
a red thermal flasher unit built into 
the bulb. The flasher arm, adjustable 
for use in either upright or horizontal 
position, may be operated independent- 
ly from the white light. Each switch is 
covered with a rubber boot to prevent 
damage by water or dirt, and may be 
used with or without the boot. 

Model 266 is similar, but does not 
have the flasher arm. Handle and 
heads are polished chrome plate 
mounted on steel weatherproof con- 
tainers finished in bright red baked- 
on enamel. For further information, 
write the manufacturer or circle +334 
on Readers Service Card. 


(More News on Page 75) 





Drowning ides | ave a (From Page 15) 
of the hands and fingers were peeled 
off like a glove. 

A sufficient number of points of 
similarity were found in each of the 
eight patterns of the fingerprints. 
However, photographs of the left 
index finger were enlarged and a 
3’ x 4 chart was made up and is 
being used for display purposes. 





THE NEW 
Photo-Electric 


INTOXIMETER 





$495.00 
Cost per test only 50¢ 


Features: 
A double test — available only in 
INTOXIMETER 
@ Built in — the renowned Klett 
Colorimeter 
@ Mechanical Purging 
@ Assurance of pure alveolar air 


sample 
@ Confirmation of accuracy by 
tandard test pul 





Write to Dept. L2 for literature 
or free demonstration. 


“Training arranged at enforcement headquarters” 


Intoximeter Association 
334 Buffalo Ave. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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“KAY-LAB” FLASHERS cre specified by many po- 
lice depts. Repeatedly the choice of City 
Stete governments requiring flashing lights on emer- 
gency vehicles because only “Kay-Lab*’ 
tures specified. 


“STOP-IT” SAFETY FLASHER 


Mokes lights flash on-and-off. Used for flashing warning sig- 
nals and directional signals. Continues to burn lamps with o 
i event of failure. Available in 4 types. Will 
flash 1 to 4, 21 candle-power lights, singly or in unison, 
without matching flasher to load. H 


“UNIVERSAL” ALTERNATING FLASHER 
H duty. Meets 
ing ing signals. Up te 15 amperes. 6 or 12 volts. Neo 
Operates mognetically. Geod fer lights or horn signals. 


Write for Felder, Prices and Discounts. 


MACCHI & COMPANY 


819 Valencia Street, San Franci 


County ond 
has the feo- 


and 12 volts. 


wirements of State Lows for alternet- 


out, requires no lubrication, no up-keep. 


10, California 
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Book Reviews 


Car Clouting, by Alfred T. Nelson 
and Howard E. Smith, Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, III. 
156 pages, $4.75. 

The term “car clouting’” may be 
strange to you as it was to this re- 
viewer, but it is a most important 
criminal activity which costs the public 


untold thousands of dollars each year. 
Car clouting is thievery from automo- 
biles. It not only includes stripping of 
hub caps and such, but items from the 
car’s interior—auto radios, assessories, 
articles left in glove compartment or 
on the seats of the car. 

Public complacency has_ greatly 
underrated the importance of the car 
prowler and places him in the cate- 
gory of a petty sneak thief. Because of 
this attitude, many thefts go unre- 
ported and no available statistics are 
compiled to show their importance in 
the crime picture. 

The authors express a thought about 
the passing on of knowledge in this 
field—and other specialized fields. 





Get on the target fast and clear 
with Ray-Ban Shooting Glasses 


Get on the target fast with specially de- 
signed Ray-Ban Shooting Glasses... 
and know that your eyes are protected 
by impact-resistant lenses. 

Kalichrome (yellow) lenses sharpen 
detail on dull days and minimize haze 
by filtering out blue light. Ray-Ban 
Green lenses scientifically cut glare and 
permit comfortable cool vision even in 
brightest sunlight. 

Made from top quality Bausch & 
Lomb optical glass, heat toughened to 
protect against eye injury, Ray-Ban 
lenses are ground-and-polished-to- 
curve for clear, undistorted edge-to- 
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edge vision. Genuine gold filled frames 
are built to last a lifetime. Ask for them 
by name wherever fine sun glasses are 
sold. Ray-Ban—the most distinguished 
name in sun glasses. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
f on ® 
Y (" 
SUN GLASSES 
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They point to the fact that a man 
works 25 years in a certain division 
of a police department—and then re. 
tires. The knowledge he has gained 
through experience retires with him. 
A new man in his job literally starts 
from scratch and he must start learn- 
ing through the trial and error 
method. This is not true of other pro- 
fessions. For example, a physicist can 
pick up where Einstein left off, or a 
doctor can profit by the experiments 
of the laboratory. The authors state 
there is a serious lack of information 
for line officers, but “there are tomes 
devoted to the problems of organiza- 
tion, administration, law and evidence, 
etc.” 

Car Clouting is an education in the 
art of surveillance of car prowlers. It 
records their methods and manner of 
operation. There are but seven chap- 
ters in this book, but the problems 
confronting the officer are clearly de- 
fined and the techniques used to com- 
bat this crime are thoroughly ex- 
plained. A car prowler sometimes 
works only a half hour a day and nets 
an average of $25 a day. Careless people 
leave cameras, overcoats and expensive 
items in their cars. This is good 
prowler bait—just asking to be stolen. 

Both of the authors are memhers of 
the Los Angeles Police Dep .~tment 
with many years of practical experi- 
ence in the field of auto theft. This 
book is written in an easy, conversa- 
tional tone and in spite of the fact it 
is an important series of lectures on 
the subject, the reader never received 
the feeling he is reading a textbook. 
It is written in the same style as the 
Los Angeles Police Department Daily 
Bulletins and should be a welcome 
addition to your library. L.E.L. 





The Man Who Rocked The Boat, by 
William J. Keating with Richard 
Carter. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 296 
pp. $3.95. 


Wom “troublesome” Bill Keating, 
counsel to the New York City Anti- 
Crime Committee, went to jail for re- 
fusing to name his informants, he 
raised a good question. Should a 
citizens’ commission organized to ex- 
pose corruption be compelled to be- 
tray its sources of information to the 
district attorney and law enforcement 
agencies? 

Mr. Keating, in his rough and 
tumble story of life among the gang- 
busters, is revealed as a dedicated foe 
of the waterfront mob. His ex-em- 
ployers, District Attorney Frank Ho- 
gan and Spruille Braden, titular head 
of the anti-crime group, come off less 
than heroes. But “The Man Who 
Rocked the Boat” is the type of auto- 
biography which allows but for one 
hero. It is a shockingly partisan ac- 
count of what the victim calls “the 
political meat-grinder,” and it is well- 
written. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Evolution. ..... (From Page 5) 
looking for a temporary job, only men 
who were determined to make law en- 
forcement their profession would be 
considered. They were also clearly told 
that they would be subject to call at 
any time and would be considered to 
be on duty twenty-four hours a day. 
The work would not always be easy or 
pleasant, but there were definite bene- 
fits. The advantages listed were securi- 
ty, fourteen calendar days sick leave a 
year, an annual vacation, and an op- 
portunity to express and develop ideas, 
as well as continuous educational ad- 
vantages. Another most important 
consideration would be the opportunity 
to serve the community in a rapidly 
advancing profession. 

From the fourteen applications, three 
constables were chosen. One man had 
no previous law enforcement experi- 
ence, but had served for a number of 
years with the air force; one constable 
had previous auxiliary police service; 
and the third man had been an auxili- 
ary trooper for three years. 

All of the constables were sent to the 
Fairfield County Recruit School at 
Westport for intensive training. One of 
them told me this was the most valu- 
able schooling he could have had. 
While Vincent Tito is acting as Chief 
of the constables, in addition to being 
Wilton’s First Selectman, he is receiv- 
ing the fullest cooperation from Officer 
Quaintance in giving the men in-serv- 
ice training and in handling admini- 
strative details. 

The original appropriation was to 
cover the salaries of the constables for 
one year, fully equip them, furnish the 
headquarters, and purchase the patrol 
car. 

Headquarters is on the second floor 
of the Town Hall. The room is fairly 
large and is furnished with three desks 
and chairs, some file cabinets, large 
map and a bulletin board. It is far 
from lavish, but it is cheerful and ade- 
quate for present needs. At the moment 
there is no radio equipment at head- 
quarters. However, Commissioner John 
C. Kelley, of the State Troopers, has 
given Wilton permission to install a 
two-way radio, which is on the same 
wave-length as the ones used by the 
State police, in the patrol car. This en- 
ables the constables to be in radio 
communication with their trooper, and 
to call in the state police if assistance 
is needed. 

No special equipment which might 
be considered to be of a _ scientific 
nature was purchased as the complete 
facilities of the Ridgefield State Police 
Barracks are available to the consta- 
bles. 

Wilton is a residential community, 
covering 32 square miles, with many 
undeveloped areas. Since it is within 
reasonable commuting distance of New 


(Continued on Next Page ) 
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A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation ; CITY STATE 





Ease the Budget Squeeze 
with the 


CUSHMAR! 


78O TRUCKSTER. 


The 780 Truckster’s low original cost, low maintenance cost and 
low operating cost (less than a penny per mile) enable you to cut 
the cost of parking control and parking meter service with no 
loss in efficiency. 

Powered by the Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine, the Truckster 
handles an 800 pound payload with ease which means it can be 
used for a wide variety of other jobs. It’s extremely maneuverable. 
For 1959, the 780 Truckster incorporates no less than a dozen 
advances for still greater performance, safety and ease of operation. 
They include: 


e Constant mesh transmission e Tapered roller bearings on 


and improved ciutch all wheels 
e Hydraulic, internal expanding e Heavy-duty automotive-type 
brakes on all wheels wheel rims 


e Independently operated e 12-volt lighting system with 
parking brake sealed beam headlight 
All-fiber glass cab with side curtains available as optional equip- 
ment. Wide variety of body styles offered to fit your specific needs. 
Electric starter also available. 
See your dealer for 

FREE DEMONSTRATION 

or write for new FREE booklet today 
SSS SSeS eee ene eeeH 
CUSHMAN MOTORS 
997 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send complete information on the 780 Truckster 


' 

' 

’ 

: 
CUSHMAN } wane 

P MOTORS + appréss 


Sold and serviced nationally 


Dealer inquiries invited 


Reece eaceaeanaane 


Lincoln, Nebraska Serer sd) 
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Evolution...... (From Page 57) 
“l id el ‘ 
York and several other large cities. it 
J is experiencing great growth. It is this 
expansion which is causing the ma- 
EMERSON RESUSCITATOR jority of the law enforcement diffi- 
culties. Breaking and entry is the 
. _-—— eS major crime problem, although traffic 
violations create the most work for the 
constables. F 
The schedule presently in effect has : 
each constable working a regular shift. C 
Officer Quaintance fills in when neces- 
sary, and makes out the schedules and ir 
assignments. He is also doing approxi- p 
mately 95% of the initial investigative 
work, handling all cases involving per- . 
& sonal injury and major crimes. The Pp 
td r increase in manpower has made it pos- re 
: sible for Officer Quaintance to move as 
around more freely since the consta- 
' - nf bles do all of the patrolling. Traffic y 
fits the pat ol car. accidents are handled by whoever gets - 
e 25% x 9% x 6% inches, outside dimensions. there first. This method of dividing “ 
e Weight under 30 lbs., including oxygen tank. the work will continue until the com th 
My : . niin stables have gained more practical ex- . 
e Quick and simple to use. perience in their chosen profession. Its 
e Dependable. Sate. The constables have been well re- = 
e 40 minutes of high oxygen, plus spare yoke. ceived by the community, and the ex- ' 
1 FC Pid ial a, S945 periment is considered to be a success. a 
e Model FCM (less tank) price . . . $245. Sr. Tito is pastioulasty plensed til a 
To save lives when minutes count... .. write they have remained well within the an 
original appropriation. th 
J H EF, M E R 4, O N i O o How long the constable force will mi 
a ° be adequate for Wilton’s needs no one les 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS., U.S.A. knows, but it has proved to be the best It 
solution possible for a serious dilemma. en 
For further information circle #137 on Readers Service Card END co; 
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The finest fixtures for use where conven- the 
tional fixtures are subject to breakage . . . ‘ 
in all institutions, permanence is a most wh 
important requirement. on 
ECONOMICAL »TAMPERPROOF det 
50% savings on installation the 
66% savings in space cha 
COMPACT *EASY TO MAINTAIN out 
Once they're in, they're in to stay! Here's lor 
your answer to brittle porcelain fixtures ide 
that damoge so easily. Seporate lava- e Full 360° protection. 1 
tories and water closets, or the two-in 2 . * 
one fixture. Areal money and space saver! ® Simple installation on roof or cab of the 
Wall-hung or floor models. any vehicle. ~ 
0 
© Completely water & dust proof. fies 
® Lens available in red, blue or amber crin 
in either plastic or glass. 000, 
° T 
® Priced from $27.50. — 
id ei om $ 0. x Write for free heer 
imag a M & A Mfg. Co. catalog sheet ther 
UPER : : ms 0. ame o ma 
rcur Wee ey Aluminum Plumbing Fixture Corp. a a ae femniing tA To 
aitejo ° 
778 BURLWAY ROAD + BURLINGAME, CALIF. J» ne 
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Book 


Reviews 


From Arrest To Release. By Marshall Houts. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 235 pages. $5.75. 


At least 75 per cent of all arrests for criminal offenses 
in this country are illegal, Marshall Houts quotes a high 
police official as saying. Mr. Houts, former F.B.1. agent 
and judge, has done something about it by penning a 
policeman’s guide which is chock full of rewarding 
reading for the man on the beat. It is not another dry- 
as-dust legal tome. 

In the United States, where practice and procedure 
varies from place to place, the quality of justice is ad- 
mittedly uneven. This was borne out by an unpublished 
seven-volume report of the American Bar Association 
that the administration of justice has failed to meet 
its twin objectives of protecting society and preserving 
individual rights. 

Noting that most illegal arrests are made in good 
faith and result from the officer’s ignorance of the law of 
arrest or from his overzealous attitude toward crime 
and suspected criminals, Mr. Houts nevertheless de vvies 
the practice known as roust arrest. This is the arrest 
made primarily for harassment rather than for the 
legitimate purpose of initiating criminal proceedings. 
It is usually directed against those whose social and 
economic station in life is such that the officer feels 
confident of no legal complications in the wake of an 
effort to maintain a clean beat. 

Mr. Houts feels strongly that widespread use of the 
roust arrest, as with the “arrest on suspicion” or “arrest 
for investigation,” builds a barrier of hatred between 
the police and the people, and prevents officers from 
obtaining valuable information about serious crimes 
which would be furnished by citizens if they were 
not basically antagonistic to police in general. He fur- 
ther feels that such illegal practices undermine the ex- 
cellent work of the police officer of integrity who merits 
the fullest measure of public support. 

The author finds fault with the Model Arrest Act 
which attempts to give legal sanction to the “arrest 
on suspicion.” This law would provide for a period of 
detention not to exceed two hours at the end of which 
the subject “shall be released, or be arrested and 
charged with a crime.” What is needed, he points 
out, is a statutory clarification of the power to detain 
for identification and the duties of the citizen to furnish 
identifying information. 

This is but one of the many complex problems facing 
the police today. Despite highly developed investigative 
techniques and unparalleled police forces, we appear 
to be doing badly in the battle against crime. The 
Annual Survey of American Law puts our current 
crime bill at 7 per cent of national income, or $20,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

The process of professionalizing law enforcement 
heeds acceleration. The day of the police who felt that 
there was more law at the end of the police club than 
in all the law books is drawing to a close. “From Arrest 
To Release,” which analyzes our common law system 
step by step and speaks out for remedial action, hastens 
the dawn of a new day. Irving B. Zeichner 
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NOW! for the first time anywhere ; j 
EASTERN METAL uses the exclusive ALLITE proce 
tomproduce TRAFFIC SIGNS that are truly SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


Signs with HIGHER REFLECTIVITY 


s with HIGHER ANGULARITY 


AND YOU PAY LESS 


of Elmira, Inc. 
Elmira Heights, 


88 Harrison St 
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New Safety Record 

Recently we received a letter from Chief George J. 
Connor, of Montpelier, Vermont. Our readers will 
remember that he was awarded the 1957 Law aAnp 
Orver Youth Award for his article describing the 
“Bicycle Court”. The article was instrumental in getting 
a writer from Coronet, a well known consumer maga- 
zine, to do a similar story. Here is what the Chief had 
to say, “.. . I thought you might be interested to know 
that a new record has been established in Montpelier. 
There was not a single bicycle accident reported in 
1958. I feel that this was due largely to the publicity on 
the article and award which made everyone bicycle 
conscious. I feel that an award is due you now, but 
am afraid I haven't anything suitable for the occasion 
except sincere appreciation”. 











When corresponding with our advertisers mention 
you saw it in Law anp Orper. It helps us and 
makes them happy. 




















Get Ready 
for summer with... 








PANTS 12.98 
SHIRTS 10.95 














Be Smart! 
Look Smart! 


Some’s famous Easy-Care 
WASH ‘N’ WEAR SHIRTS and PANTS 
Good Looking . Good Wearing 
Exceptionally Strong . . . 2 Ply Fabric 
Wash and Drip Dry 


e 55% DACRON e 45% ORLON 
e NYLON BRAID e WASHABLE TRIMMINGS 


AVAILABLE IN POLICE DARK BLU: ONLY 





Send for new 
police brochure 
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65 State Highway e Route 17 @ Paramus, N. J. e@ Tel. Diamond 3-8585 
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NEW “Battery-Operated” 


FINGERPRINT 
CAMERA 


WATSON-HOLMES—The one camera that really 
meets the needs of law enforcement officers! Shoots 
directly into mirrors, glass, under ledges, etc. Repro- 
ducing everything you want sesendedl 


completely 
self-contained 


@ Has built-in illumination G power-dims “‘bright’’ 
spots! Uses 8 flashlight batteries! 


@ Dependable simple mechanism for daily rugged 
operation. Camera weighs 4 Ibs.-12 ounces! 


@ Reproduces exact “‘same-size’’ image! Focuses 
automatically—no aiming! 


@ Takes color or B G W film—21%4 x 314%". 


Camera complete with oeieseente lens — 


(speeds to 1/150 sec.); film-holders, 
storage case, batteries, etc. ..... $1 77.50 


Shown taking under- 
ledge pictures! 


Write For FREE 
Police “Photo-Tools” 
Catalog LO359 — 
120 pgs. 








Swing-ovt holder Shutter mechanism Camera in use shoot- 
for easy battery automatically turns ing for finger-prints! 
loading! on lights! 

Exclusive Autograph model — records date & officer's signature 


on film! 
BURKE & JAMES, INC., 321 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Ill. 











Book Reviews. . . (From Page 56) 

The trouble began, it may be re- 
called, when Mr. Keating lifted the lid 
on a police raid of a mid-Manhattan 
wiretap nest which netted no arrests. 
Days passed and neither the D. A. nor 
the police commissioner could fill in 
the news-hounds on what had hap- 
pened. It seemed to many that only 
the crime commission knew what was 
going on in town. 

Mr. Keating has some definite opin- 
ions on the subject of wiretapping 
which are not shared by most police 
officials and prosecutors. He feels that 
the use of tapping for police intel- 
ligence purposes has led to abuses, 
among the most common of which is 
tapping to keep tabs on the volume 
of trade done by call girls, bookmakers 
and other graft-protected lawbreakers 
who transact their business by phone. 
He also believes that public officials 
with the legal power to tap wires are 
not above employing the privilege to 
check on their political friends and 
adversaries. 

Furthermore, he says, “The public 
has been educated to believe that wire- 
tapping is a socially useful invasion 
of personal privacy because it sends 
major criminals to prison, but the 
argument is not sustained by facts. 
During my nine years as an assistant 
district attorney in the country’s larg- 
est and most accomplished prose- 
cutor’s office, no case of major con- 
sequence ever depended on wiretap- 
ping, and wiretapping never produced 
admissible evidence that could not 
have been obtained by more conven- 
tional, less costly police methods.” 


Mr. Keating also asserts that law- 
enforcement officials, as a group, are 
stout champions of wiretapping. He 
charges that the tendency to discour- 
age all unfavorable public mention of 
wiretapping is responsible in large 
measure for the consistent failure of 
police and prosecutors even to move 
against so-called illegal tappers, the 
private eyes who listen in on wires 
for purposes akin to blackmail. This 
is one more bothersome problem posed 
by “The Man Who Rocked The Boat” 
and, after the hue and cry of national 
and state inquiries subsided, it is still 
a bothersome problem. 1.B.Z. 





Next Issue 
The April issue of Law AND ORDER 
will accent Police Photography. 
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The Swiss Industrial Company of 
Neuhausen Rhine Falls, Switzerland, 
SIG as the company is known, along 
with Hammerli of Lenzburg are well 
known throughout the world as manu- 
facturers of excellent firearms. Some 
time ago Heinrich F. Grieder, the im- 
porter-distributor of these arms, of 
Garrett Park, Maryland, arranged for 
me to test the commercial version of 
the Swiss automatic pistol (SP 47/8). 
Popularly known as the Neuhausen or 
SIG, the SP 47/8 replaced the earlier 
Swiss army pistol, the 7.65 mm model 
“06/29,” in 1949. 








America’s Foremost 


Smith & Wesson = 
and 
Police Equipment 
Distributors ! anne 


We carry a complete line 
of Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 
Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, 
Sirens and equipment you 
need. 





S G W .38 Regulation Police 


Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 


Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in 
to us for new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTRE MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Automatic Pistol Neuhausen 


SP 47/8 SIG 


David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


The SP 47/8 is a modified version of 
the earlier SIG which replaced the 
Swiss Luger as the official Swiss serv- 
ice arm. The present pistol is merely 
an adaptation of the familiar Brown- 
ing locking system. The hinged locking 
link as found on the Colt government 
model .45 is replaced with a cam at 
the breech end of the barrel. This cam 
in the barrel lug on the under side of 
the barrel is slotted, permitting the 
slide stop pin to pass through the bar- 
rel lug, thus locking the barrel firmly 
to the receiver. 


Operation 

When the pistol is loaded, the lock- 
ing ribs or grooves on the top of the 
barrel engage the corresponding 
grooves of the slide, this locks the 
barrel and slide together. When the 
pistol is fired the recoil moves the 
barrel and slide to the rear as a unit. 
During the early part of this recoil 
cycle the barrel remains on its original 
firing axis, allowing the bullet to leave 
the barrel before the barrel and slide 
are unlocked by the camming action of 
the slide stop pin on the fixed barrel 
link cam. 

After being unlocked from the slide, 
the barrel moves downward, its rear- 
ward movement stopped by the slide 
stop pin and the receiver. The slide 
continues its rearward movement, its 
inertia being used to extract the empty 
cartridge case from the chamber and 
eject it. The slide also cocks the ham- 


Ma 


PROTECT YOURSELF 


with this Fountain-Pen Type POCKET 


Device... $15 VALUE 


38 Special Col. 


*5 95. 
Fy 





Additional 
shells 
50c ea. 





with handy spring-stee! pocket clip. 


Registered Colt Distributors 
Suppliers for Official Police Equipment 


PUBLIC SPORTS SHOPS, 11 S. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa 


Send Check or Money Order. No COD's 
—~weeeeoeaedeo2eee2 2 e2028080 





mer and compresses the recoil spring. 
The rearward movement of the slide 
is limited by the receiver. After attain- 
ing the maximum rearward motion the 
slide is driven forward by the recoil 
spring. In moving forward the slide 
strips a live or new cartridge from the 
magazine and pushes it into the cham- 
ber. As the slide comes to rest the 
barrel is cammed upward engaging the 
locking lugs of the barrel with the 
locking grooves of the slide, locking 
the barrel and slide together. The un- 
locking action follows more closely 
than that of the Browning High Power 
35; in all, the entire action cycle is 
normal for a short recoil pistol of 
modified Browning pattern. 


Disassembly — Assembly 
A. Hold the pistol in the right hand, 
with the left thumb push the maga- 
zine catch at the bottom of the butt 
and remove or withdraw the magazine. 
Make sure the chamber is empty, by 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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injury. Hay day case of highly plisbnd eich 








Nickel Plated Peerless Type 


HANDCUFFS 
$15.00 valve $795 
SPECIAL 
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When time is vital the law en- 


forcement officer depends on his 


accessories for quick action. 


BUCHEIMER POLICE GOODS 
ARE DEPENDABLE! 


Our products are designed to meet 
the exacting specifications of the 
law—quality, style, fit, durability, 


and ready use. 


Bucheimer police accessories 
include: 
Holsters for all revolvers 


Sam Browne and Garrison 
belts 


Cartridge Carriers 
Billies and Flat Saps 
Handcuff cases 


Badge cases 


For further information write to— 


J. M. Bucheimer Co. 
Frederick, Maryland 
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A—Slide with (1) front sight, (2) slide 
stop notch, (3) rear sight, (4) firing 
pin spring, (5) firing pin, (6) firing 
pin plate. 

B—Barrel with (7) locking grooves, (8) 
cam for locking and unlocking. 

C—Recoil spring complete. 

D—-Receiver with (9) bushings for the 

slide stop, (10) trigger with trigger 


(@)Weeren-Wiselay, 
5 A Tedd Dt Migr th tae Kaden * 


(Continued from Page 61) 


bringing the slide smartly to the rear 
and releasing it. 

B. Grip the slide and receiver with 
the fingers around the slide and the 
thumb around the rear of the receiver. 
Pull back the slide about one quarter 
of an inch. Simultaneously, with the 
left index finger, press in on the slide 
stop pin from the right side of the 
weapon until the slide stop protrudes 
sufficiently from the left side of the 
frame to be removed. To do this the 
thumb piece of the slide stop must be 
lined up with the dismounting notch 
of the slide. 

C. Withdraw the entire slide assem- 

















spring and sear, (11) safety lever, 

(12) grips, (13) sling swivel, (14) 

magazine catch—the magazine safe- 

ty device is not visible. 

E—Action casing with (15) hammer, 
(16) firing spring, (17) sear with 
spring, (18) double-pull lever, (19) 
ejector. 

F—Slide stop. 

bly including the barrel and recoil 

spring from the front. 

D. The hammer mechanism is 
gripped with the thumb and forefinger 
and worked free and lifted up out of 
the receiver. The hammer mechanism 
includes the hammer, firing spring 
(mainspring) and guide, sear and 
spring, double-pull lever and ejector. 
These may be further disassembled but 
it is not usually necessary. 

E. The slide is held with the right 
hand in an inverted position, muzzle 
away from the body. In this position 
press the recoil spring guide forward 
from the rear and lift it out. The re- 
coil spring is captive and under tension 
in position around its guide and during 
assembly and disassembly acts as a 
unit. 

(Continued on Page 64) 





McAVOY QUICK DRAW 
PRACTICE TARGET 


Used by many police departments, govern- 
ment and Law Enforcement Agencies for 
testing reaction, draw and firing time. 
Can be used anywhere with complete 
safety. Designed to be used with econom- 
ical wax bullets. 

Operator presses button to activate vari- 
able time delay relay. Marksman draws 
and fires when eyes on target light, this 
action starts clock. Clock stops when wax 
projectile hits target. Accurate to 1 1000 
of a second. 


Write for complete specifications, other 
recommended a and prices. Ask 
for Bulletin WBT 110. 


23 Grand St. 





McAVOY TARGET EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
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Garfield, N. J. 
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TRADEMARK 
Behind today’s modern peace officer made Winchester the gun that won 
lies a solid tradition of service and the West, earns the modern Winchester 
reliability that’s been matched, every firearm and Winchester or Western 
step of the way, by Winchester since | ammunition a place in police cars across 


1866. Today, the dependability that __ the nation. Rely on the best. 









“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for 
fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 
fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 
MODEL 12 20” cylinder bore barrel. 






Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 


MODEL 94 — safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. 





150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 


Power,dependability and accuracy Piercing gives deep penetration Super-Match 38 Special Mid 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- in car bodies through a wide Range loads are preferted for 
vice load the predominant choice. range of angles. 


extreme match accuracy. 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 
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on duty 
WINCHESTER 
Maloun 


POLICE 
LOADS 





Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
able in 00, and 0 buck- 
shot. 





Super Spoed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and 0 
buckshot. 





30-30 Winchester. 170 
grain full metal case 
for real power and pene- 
tration. 


All Winchester and Western prim- 
ing is rust-proof, non-fouling and 
non-corrosive. 
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Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 62) 

F. The barr®] is removed from slide 
in the same manner as the recoil spring 
and recoil spring guide. 

G. To disassemble the magazine 
the magazine is held upside down in 
the left hand. Using the slide stop or 
a suitable punch, press in on the pin 
of the base plate; maintain pressure 
and slide the base plate out at a down- 
ward angle. 

H. To disassemble the firing pin— 
hold the slide with the left hand. Using 
the slide stop pin or a similar punch, 
push in on the firing pin through the 
firing pin plate. Once the firing pin is 
clear of the firing pin plate, maintain 
the pressure and at the same time press 
downward, thus removing the firing pin 


EXTRACTION & E 





plate. This frees the firing pin and 
firing pin spring. 

Further disassembly is not recom- 
mended by the manufacturer as great- 
er separation of parts is unnecessary 
for thorough cleaning and mainte- 
nance of the main components of the 
weapon. 

Comments and Notes 

Typical of the finest Swiss tradition 
the SIG Neuhausen is extremely well 
made with a beautiful finish. It is 
obvious that great care was exercised 
in assembling and fitting the various 
parts. In test firing it is apparent that 
the pains taken in the fitting of the 
barrel results in better than average ac- 
curacy. This careful fitting also effects 
e true interchangeability of parts be- 


JECTOR MARKINGS 


All this and much more in the 
H. P. WHITE 


IREARMS INFORMATION SERVICE 


Suscribe NOW and get: 


I. Initial mailing of 4 x 6 file cards with a wide variety of 
firearms information including CHANGES IN MANUFAC- 


TURERS SPECIFICATIONS. 


2. 25 new cards each month. 


3. EMERGENCY SERVICE. Write, wire or call and for minimum 
charge, subscribers receive information elaborating that in 
your files, or not found in them. 


SUBSCRIBERS INCLUDE 


11 National Police Agencies 
in 6 Countries . . . 22 State 
Police Bureaus . . . 26 Major 
City Police Departments . . . 
Numerous County Police 
Departments and Private 
Labs. 





Subscription just $35.00 per year. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


H. P.WHIT 














LABORATORY 


RESEARCH - DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING 
DEPT. x, BOX 331 BELAIR, MARYLAND 
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tween guns of the same caliber as wel] 
as guns of different caliber (barring 
springs and barrels). The SIG is avail. 
able in three calibers—9 mm Parabel- 
lum; 7.65 mm Parabellum and .22 long 
rifle. 

The use of the Petter system ham- 
mer, sear and mainspring units com- 
bined as a unit, which is easily re. 
moved, is an excellent feature, making 
disassembly quite simple. 

Serial numbers of the SIG are in 
two series. The P series are used in 
identifying the guns made for civilian 
consumption. The A series is assigned 
to the military production. The seria] 
number appears on the frame, for- 
ward of the trigger guard and on the 
slide directly above the frame seria] 
number. There are two finishes, a blued 
finish and a sand-blasted surface, as 
well as black plastic grips and wooden 
grips. The weapon pictured with this 
article has wooden grips and a blue 
finish. 

Early SIG’s had a 16-shot magazine 
but this made the grip too bulky for 
practical use. The current models are 
all 8-shot, the same magazine being 
used for the bottlenecked 7.65 mm and 
the 9 mm Parabellum. This is possible 
because the 9 mm was developed from 
the earlier 7.65 mm. 

The .22 caliber training version, 
which was not available for test, con- 
sists of a lighter weight slide, a .22 
caliber barrel, a recoil spring and .22 
caliber magazine. The .22 caliber barrel 

(Continued on Page 66) 





COMBAT ACTION HOLSTER 


For Peace Officers, Detectives, 
Sheriffs and Guards. 






The Hunter spring 
belt combot hol- 
ster is built far 
moximum conceal- 
ment, quick access, 
and is equally effi- 
cient for regulor or 
cross-draw work. 
Adjustable spring 
tension. Gun will 
not fall out. 
Additional QUICK RELEASE SNAP STRAP posi- 
tively holds gun securely in a scuffle, and yet 
permits a quick drow. 
In Black or Brown. Matching gun Belt if de- 
sired. Sturdily manufactured of Oak tanned sad- 
die leather. When ordering, state make, model, 
caliber and barrel length. 

PRICE: WITH SAFETY STRAP $6.70 

WITHOUT SAFETY STRAP $6.25 

DISTRIBUTORS: SMITH G WESSON REVOLVERS 
1958-59 Catalog. Complete shooting reference 
for peace officers, hunters and target shooters. 
Complete handloading section. 140 pages 
shooting equipment. $1.00 postpaid (Refunded 
with first order). 


WISLER WESTERN ARMS 


213 Second Street @ San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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BLACK ALUMILITE 
FINISH 





THE LECCO MODEL 512 


TEAR GAS REVOLVER 


5 SHOT— 12 GAUGE 
Fires 5 separate blasts of gas in 3 seconds! Engineered 
specifically to provide overwhelming, mobile fire power, 
the 512, called ‘‘The One Man Riot Squad’’, allows 
officers to lay down the maximum gas concentration. 
CARRIED 


MODEL P-31 a 


POLICE GAS BILLY F HOLSTER 


SINGLE SHOT— 12 GAUGE 
Dual purpose. Serviceable as a club — discharges in- 
visible, irresistible blast of tear gas to distances of 12’ 
to 15’. Carries spare gas shell in handle. Easily operated 
safety device protects against accidental discharge. 





LAKE ERIE 
RIOT EQUIPMENT... 


: ' 
DEPENDABILITY You Can Stake Your Life Orr! 


Tested...Proved...Acclaimed 
LECCO-LOCK 


RIOT GUN HOLDER 


SPLIT-SECOND, PUSH BUTTON 
RELEASE. NO KEYS REQUIRED 


For instant, safe access to weapons during emergencies. 
Lecco-Lock Riot Gun Holder permits guns to be securely locked 
in a ready to use position in police cars. Accom- 
modates shotguns, carbines, etc; Wires through 
ignition; operates on either 6 or 12 Volt systems. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED SPECIFICATIONS 


‘TeLAKE ERIE 
ot 


MANUFACTURERS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT SINCE 1925 
3100 LAKESIDE AVENUE 
on eee ee eee 
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for 


HAND GUNNERS 


A NEW 


Precision Swaged 
38 Caliber-148 Grain 


Wad Cutter 


BULLET 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Popular wad-cutter design 
swaged from alloyed lead 
wire insures uniform weight 
and size. Eliminates air 
bubbles and shrinkage 
voids. Gives perfect | bal- 
ance and greater shooting 
accuracy. Bevel-based for 
loading ease. Individually 
sized and treated with a 
newly developed tempera- 
ture -.stabilized lubricant. 
For loading speed and 
economy, use only SPEER 
Super-Swaged .38 caliber 
wad cutters . . . packed in 
boxes of 100 for just 


2.25 per 100 


PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


LEWISTON, IDAHO 





Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 64) 
does not have locking lugs nor does it 
have any movement during the firing 
cycle. Once installed, the conversion 
unit is locked in place. The reason for 
the lack of locking lugs and corres- 
ponding recoil motion with the slide 
is that .22 caliber does not require a 
locked breech. 

In test firing under all conditions I 
found the SIG to be more than satis- 
factory. Accuracy-wise it was superior 
to a war time issue Colt Government 
model .45. In extreme cold I was dis- 
appointed. After exposure for twenty- 
four hours at 10 degrees below zero 
and lower, the SIG failed to feed and 
eject after one round. Using a dry 
gun corrected this failure and possibly 
the use of a synthetic lubricant de- 
signed for extreme cold would correct 
this fault, if it can be called such. 


DESCRIPTION 


Name of Swiss Industrial Co. 
manufacturer 
Name of weapon Auto pistol Neuhausen 
SP 47/8 SIG 
Caliber 9 mm Parabellum 


Ammunition 9 mm Parabellum 
Number of shots 8 

Type of action self-loading; semi auto- 
matic, recoil operated 
Magazine in butt 


Type of loading 
120 mm (434”) 


Barrel lengths 


Overall lengths 819" 

Rifling 6 Right, 1 turn in 
250 mm (934”) 

Bore diameter Min 8.85 mm, Max 
-0.02 mm to -0.03 mm 

Groove diameter Min. 9.10 mm, Max. 
-0.05 mm 

Groove depth 0.125 mm (1/200”) 

Width of Groove 2.6 mm (0.1”) -0.3 mm 


(1/85”) 
Width of land 2.03 mm (1/12”) -0.3 mm 


(1/85”) 

Stocks first Wooden, (Grooved) 
now Hard rubber, check- 
ered 

Finish first Polished, now Matte 

Weight 885 gr finished 

(3134 02.) 

Sights Front sight adjustable 
for windage by means of 
clamp 

Trigger pull about 4 lbs. (military 
model) 

Safety Mechanical 


Combat Pistol Match 

Last year at the Colt-Mirror Shoot 
held at the Hempstead, Long Island 
Police Range I met and talked with 
A. Robert Matt. Mr. Matt is Assistant 
Director of the Indiana University 
Center for Police Training at Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. At that time Mr. Matt 
talked with great enthusiasm about 
their new 50 point range, equipped with 


9/70” 


STANDARD 


$190” 


OELUXE 















Check these features: 


© CARBOLOY DIE 

@ NON DISCOLORING, TRANSPARENT 
POWDER MAGAZINE 

e 100 PRIMER PICK-UP TUBE 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE with similar machines 
DELIVERY—IMMEDIATE TO APPROX. 30 DAYS. 


State Caliber Desired + Finest Materials & Workmanship 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Pheips Engineering Co. 


487 MAIN STREET 


electrically controlled bobbing or turn. 
ing targets. In addition to the 50 point 
pistol range there is also a trap and 
skeet layout. 

As part of the program to promote 
the new center, an annual Practica] 
Pistol Course match in a modified form 
is planned for May 22, 23, and 24 (Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday). This 
match will be under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms and 
Indiana University. The match will be 
known as the First Internationa] 
Colt’s-Indiana University Police Com- 
bat Pistol Match. Complete details and 
match programs will be available with. 
in the next two months. 


At Fault—An Editorial 

I do not know what it is about 
shooters that makes them so certain 
about right and wrong, or what causes 
them to be so positive in their criticism 
of a manufacturer’s product. Invari- 
ably it is the gun that is at fault, 
never, no never is it me or thee or the 
ammunition. One of the most respected 
men in the shooting game heads the 
custom repair department of one of 
the major handgun manufacturers ir 
the United States. I quote, “It’s always 
the gun, regardless, never the shooter 
or the ammunition.” The longer we 
talked at his desk, which faces a num- 
ber of gunsmiths and some Air Force 
gunsmith trainees, the more valid his 
remarks became. 

One instance cited, which is by no 
means isolated, concerned a match 
grade .22 caliber revolver which a New 
Haven police officer brought in, pro- 
claiming loudly—‘It won’t shoot worth 
a ——.” As the officer’s story un- 
folded, it developed that the gun key- 
holed (bullets tumble in flight). In the 
questioning that foliowed, these facts 
came to light: First, the officer had 
used only one brand of ammunition. He 
had not tried any other, even of the 
same manufacturer. Second, an am- 
munition manufacturer’s representa- 
tive told him, when he complained, 
that it could not be the ammunition— 
it had to be the gun. 

This gave me cause to reflect that I 
had been equally guilty on occasion, 
blaming the gun for my own faults. 






PHELPS Zzoeee RELOADED 











WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 











e EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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However to continue the case of the 
keyholing ammunition, my friend took 
the gun and officer and retired to the 
range where he proceeded to prove that 
the gun was not only all right, but in 
fact was nigh unto being perfect with 
the right brand of ammunition. It shot 
well with them all except brand x 
which keyholed. Logic tells us that if 
the revolver in question shoots well 
with 8 to 10 brands and not at all with 
just one that it’s that particular am- 
munition that is at fault, not the gun. 

While talking about ammunition it 
might be well to point out that guns, 
like automobiles and gasoline, give bet- 
ter performance with a certain brand 
of ammunition. Therefore the serious 
shooter tries all brands of ammunition 
to get the best combination for his 
particular gun. 

Another case concerns a group of 
guns purchased by a large department 
to re-equip their whole force. When 
the men in the department received 
their new sidearms, they were eager to 
try them out on the departmental 
range. All that can be said is “What a 
rude awakening” and such wholesale 
comdemnation of a handgun. It is hard 
to believe but each and every man 
claimed that the gun could not shoot 
worth a darn, nothing wrong mechani- 
cally you understand, but “it just 
doesn’t shoot straight.” 

A careful check of tice firing line 
with a spotting scope indicated that 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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“On thé Range” 







more thon a gen- 
eration. Largest stock of new 
guns ia America. 


Complete Line 
SMITH & WESSON 
Hand Guns 


S 
HOLSTERS «+ BILLIES eee 


PRICES - 


HANDCUFFS a 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT sinaTit,Willioms stand be 
COMPONENTS ~g hy Fyh -¥ ~ 


rtments in the country. 
livery is prompt. Prices 
are fair. 


FREE FOLDER 


Our special police bulletin gives you complete 
information. Write for your copy today! 





SERVICING + REPAIRING 








GUN SIGHT CO. 
"Ch the Range” 


DAVISON 18, MICH. 


WILLIAM 


7203 LAPEER ROAD 
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Shown above is the five station Detroit Bullet 
Trap designed and built for the Warren Police 
Department, Warren, Michigan. For assistance 
in planning your indoor range, write for complete 


DETROIT BULLET TRAP CO. 


9447 Seymour 
SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Dawe To New Canaan, I tried to imagine what 
Chief Henry Keller would be like. Based on what 
was known of his experiences and his reputation, I ex- 
pected a person of mature years who was perhaps 
rather austere. Meeting him, my first reaction was 
“He can’t be the Chief—he’s too young!” 

Tall, powerful, remarkably young looking for his 43 
years, the Chief has a sunny grin and a relaxed manner 
that instantly makes you feel that you are his friend. Al- 
though his appearance and friendly ways tend to hide 
the fact, you soon discover that he is a serious, com- 
petent law enforcement officer with a thorough knowl- 
edge of his profession. It is easy to understand why he 
is so well liked and respected by the other men in the 
field. 

Since the Chief is a local boy, I wondered if he had 
ever had the misfortune of losing a friend as the result 
of an arrest. He dismissed that possibility by the simple 
statement, “No real friend of mine would break the 
law in the first place.” On the whole, he thought that 
being a native of New Canaan was an advantage, and 
it is evident that he likes his home town and the people 
in it. 

Chief Keller joined the department in 1939 as a 
patrolman. He found he liked the work and steadily 
progressed in rank. Ten years later he was appointed 
Chief of Police. He is a graduate of the FBI National 
Training Academy, and this experience has greatly in- 
fluenced his work. 

One of the outstanding events of the Chief's career 
was his six week trip abroad in 1956. Valentine Kane, 
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Chiefly Chatter: 


Henry E. Keller 


Chief of Police, New Canaan, Conn. 


by Dorothy Fagerstrom 


a New Haven industrialist, offered to send a member 
of the Connecticut Chapter of the Association of Grad- 
uates from the FBI Academy to Great Britain to study 
and report on police methods and training there. An 
election was held, and Chief Keller was the man chosen. 
He reminisced happily about the many places he visited 
and the things he observed, then commented that it 
was “something my wife and I will never forget.” As 
the Chief talked it became obvious that he had been 
particularly impressed by the various training centers 
that he visited. 

He felt that a similar program could be successfully 
adapted to the needs of his own and neighboring de- 
partments. Together with Chief Robbins (Greenwich) 
and Chief Kinsella (Stamford ), he was instrumental in 
forming the Fairfield County Recruit School. As a re- 
sult of their work, no longer is any rookie in the county 
given a gun, a badge, and told “there’s your beat.” The 
school, which convenes twice yearly at Westport, is 
open to all recruits of the cooperating departments. The 
men are given one month’s intensive training by the 
most competent instructors in each subject available in 
the state (including Chief Keller). It is felt that the 
men become better oriented and gain more from having 
a number of teachers, rather than just one or two. The 
Chief also pointed out that the department is saved 
both time and monotony in teaching each man individ- 
ually. 

Chief Keller has 22 men in his department and has 
available 25 specials who are used when needed. Asked 
what he considered to be his biggest problem, he 
thought that perhaps it was the “growing pains” of the 
community itself. New Canaan is a charming resi- 
dential town within easy commuting distance of New 
York and several other large cities. Consequently its 
population has increased by 50% during the last seven 
years, and it continues to grow at a rapid pace. 

Many of its 12,500 residents commute and must, of 
necessity, drive to the station. This creates a traffic prob- 
lem during certain hours, and also a parking situation 
that is a real headache to the community all day. To 
relieve this, New Canaan is building a 1600 car parking 
lot for the commuters on the outskirts of the business 
area. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Class “C” Siren 


Warning 





Add a white-hot, seething sunbeam of warning to your existing red lights. 
SOLA RAY projects its beam beyond the 
range of color signals, 
feunctaates the flashing red with white and 
finfroints approaching police cars 


at maximum distance. 
At any given candlepower, white light is far more effective than color. 
The SOLARay shining to the front of the vehicle moves a band of white 
light vertically, to flag attention at the earliest possible moment. 


The SOLARay is not a substitute for existing warning lights, 
but provides additional warning and an additional margin of safety. 


The SOLARay #18 (illustrated) can be furnished as a separate light 
for fender mounting. It can also be furnished as the warning light 
in powerful FEDERAL Coaster Sirens such as models C-6, 78 and 67. 
The SOLARay is now standard equipment in these sirens. 

Ordinarily furnished with a red lens it is more effective 

when a white lens is specified on vehicles already equipped 

with Beacon rays or other red warnings. Ask for Bulletin 355. 


FEDERAL 


Cc SIGNAL 
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Repo On. 


A Power Company’s 
Private Radio System 


Secode selective signaling has paid 
off handsomely for one of the 
country’s largest power utilities. 


The Problem 


Every truck in their fleet is radio 
equipped. Each truck carries a two- 
man crew. Normally, crews are 
away from their trucks except while 
traveling between jobs. Until Secode 
selective signaling was installed, 
there was no simple reliable way to 
call crews working on jobs some 
distance from the truck. 

Many power company trucks still 
carry an extra man simply to attend 


the radio . . . an unnecessary ex- 
pense for fleets equipped with 
Secode. 


In an effort to solve the problem, 
several types of signaling devices 
were tried before this company 
heard about Secode. They were all 
unsatisfactory because of low code 
capacity, high maintenance and lack 
of reliability. 


The Solution 


When Secode single tone dial-oper- 
ated digital decoders were installed 
in the vehicles together with special 
alarm units for blowing the horn 
automatically at six second intervals, 
the problem was solved. All crews 
can be singly or collectively recalled 
from the job at will. False and 
missed calls are a thing of the past. 


ADVANTAGES OF SECODE 


Only with Secode selective signaling 
could the user get the most out of 
his mobile radio system. Only Se- 
code offered system integrity, large 
code capacity and minimum main- 
tenance at a very nominal cost. 
Only Secode offers a system that 
keeps working when tubes, tuning, 
and voltages are off peak. Secode 
equipment meets OCDM (formerly 
FCDA) specifications for selective 
signaling gear. Under these specifi- 
cations, it is eligible for matching 
funds. 

If you would like to learn more 
about this and the many other ap- 
plications for Secode selective sig- 
naling, call your nearest Secode 
engineering representative or drop 
us a note. Please address Dept. 373. 


SECODE 
ope] a cel 7 Galel, 


The new name of 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS, INC 


555M a ee F 
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Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 67) 
not one man in the entire department 
was holding right, nor could any of the 
men shoot with any degree of pro- 
ficiency. The answer is, of course, prac- 
tice. No department as a whole nor 
any individual officer can be expected 
to maintain any degree of marksman- 
ship proficiency without consistent and 
frequent practice. The department in 
point here learned to appreciate this 
contention. After a regular program of 
marksmanship training, they have 
been able to consistently produce a top 
rated police team. 

Quite frequently a handgun fails to 
function properly. The cylinder gets 
out of alignment, thus causing the gun 
to spit lead; or it gets out of time, or 
the cylinder will not revolve easily in 
double or single action. Causes, all our 
own. Slamming the cylinder open and 
closed causes trouble and misalignment 
of chambers and barrel. Failure to 
clean a revolver can cause tight head 
space as well as other functional faults. 

Properly cared for, a modern revolver 
or pistol will serve its owner indefinite- 
ly. However, for it to be a satisfactory 
servant, it must be cleaned, cared for 
and treated with reasonable respect. 


Much is up to the individual—mainte-. 
nance, cleaning and practice, all are 
requirements for an efficient marks- 
man. If we fail, whose fault is it? enp 





Q&A Column... (From Page 20) 
solicited. Although some solicita- 
tions are made so by statute, most 
of them are misdemeanors at com- 
mon law. 

Q. John Doe is trying to gain entrance 
to a service station for the purpose 
of stealing goods therein, and in so 
doing pries off the rear door of the 
station. The owner discovers him 
and John Doe flees to avoid arrest. 
He was recognized and arrested. 
What would be the charge brought? 

. Attempted burglary and larceny. 

. How would he be punished? 

. As if he had actually completed the 
crime of burglary and larceny, due 
to the fact that he had completed 
his overt act. 

Q. John Doe tried to rape a young 


> OP 


woman and was apprehended. 
Would that be punishable the same 
as rape? 


A. No, because by statute, the attempt 
to commit rape does not rise higher 
than being a misdemeanor. This is 
also true in an arson case. END 





POLICE LEATHER GOODS 
Personal leather accessories, finest quality 
leather hand crafted and guaraniced to satisfy 


eee 





Full Line of Badge and identificotion 
Cases. Top grain cowhide chamois or 


Write for folder and price list. 


608 85th Street 


SUMMONS BOOK CASE 
5” x 10” 
Finest top grain cowhide. 
$4.00 


Combination Wallets 

Badge Cases 

Summons Book Cases 

Badge and Identification Cases 


suede-lined Black Morocco Grain finish. “Tae ond Cuff Coses, 


PALISADE LEATHER CASE COMPANY 


North Bergen, New Jersey 
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Shalda 


MEASURE 
METER 











B. G. Reilly Company 
P.O. Box 231, Dept. L 
No. Scituate, R. |. 


aoe Reading @ No Bells @ No Counting 

Ne Computing e Fast Reset to Zero 
The Sholda Measure Meter has been put to practical use 
by police departments all over the nation. Its simplicity 
and accuracy has been proven tremendously valuable in 
traffic accident investigation and has been accepted as 
evidence in court. 


@ Rust, dust, moisture @ Extension handle to 
resistant — sealed in 40”. 
mechanism. 
oo weighs only 3 @ Finest precision coun- 
ters. 
= by backing @ Trouble free — Factory 
lubricated. 
@ Handy, portable, only 23 inches long. 
aah SIMPLE! | ACCURATE! 
A ONE MAN OPERATION 
Just walk it ahead — the precision computer clocks off f 
feet and inches like an automobile speedometer . . Pi 
with equally 4 _— Then, if necessary to ¢ 
subtract — just b = 


WILL PAY rOR ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER! 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
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Ee (From Page 10) 
Latent Print Factor 

The significant phase of this manu- 
al single finger print system is the 
latent print factor. 

The latent print is classified and 
filed away according to category just 
as the record print is. In place of the 
serial! number in the upper right 
corner as it appears on the record 
print card, there will be a case num- 
ber pertaining to the crime in ques- 
tion where the latent was found. 

This latent card could be colored 
so that is can be easily distinguished 
from the record print cards. 

Furthermore, the operator, in fil- 
ing a new card, either record or 
latent, would be aware immediately 
that a similar latent is already in the 
file. 


This new method of filing could 





very well be the forerunner to the 
era of scanning of finger print files. 
END 


Make yourself 


“ HEARD” ! 





ee (From Page 26) 
ported today that his son’s bicycle had 
been stolen. If a check of the master 
file revealed no master card on Mr. 
James, then one would be made for 
him, set up as in Figure 4. 

In a few days he may file another 
report, or make some complaint, and 
that will be entered beneath the last 
entry. In this way, a quick check of 
the Master File can determine the 
number of times a person has had an 
accident, etc., without much record 
searching. When each name has been 
entered on a card, a small “x” is placed 
in the lower left hand corner of the 
report, indicating that the persons in- 
volved have been entered in the Master 
File Index. 

Any nicknames are shown directly 
below the correct name and in quota- 
tion marks. If the person has an ar- 
rest record the number is placed at 
the right top of the card. END 





. without KILLING 
your voice. 


Just point your AUDIO HAILER at the 
person or group you need to reach. In- 
stantly, it projects your message .. . 
like a harpoon ... a half-mile or more 
| away. New “TP” (transistor-powered) 
Model weighs only 534 Ibs., runs on 
standard flashlight cells, uses four (4) 

} latest type power transistors. Completely 
portable — no external connections — 
always ready — to control traffic and 
large gatherings, suppress panic, conduct 
searches and rescve work, etc. Certified 
for Civil Defense. 


For full specifications, or field demon- 








stration, mail coupon below to: Audio 
“While you're at it, would you mind bashing in this ny — ~ ee ie Fae 
door”? 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAU EQUIPMENT j 


















WRITE © 







459-461 E. Lafayette Ave. 
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No. 888 INTERNATIONAL 
FINGERPRINT FILING CABINET 


100% Efficient with Eight Individual Drawers 


Installed in the Bureau where 
only the Best is Good Enough. 


International 
Guide Card System 


“The Filing System without an equal 
with its color scheme and unlimited 


expansion features.” 


SUR COMPLETE CATALOG OF SUPPLIES 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE RESEARCH BUREAU 











AILE R 


em transistor -powered 


PORTABLE MEGAPHONE 


Amplifies speech 2,000 times! 





Audio Equipment Co. Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


(CO Send brochure and price list on AUDIO 
HAILER. 





C) Have your local dealer moke demonstration. 





Chief 





Police Department. 






City State 


| 
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Detroit 26, Michigan 











INTRODUCES 


An Entirely New and 
Revolutionary Concept 
in 360° Warning for Men 
and Police Vehicles! 





MAODEL No. 199 


a ati 








SKY-LIGHTER 


“SIRENO” has combined the features of 
the well-known red revolving light, with the 
newest concept of “WHITE LICHT,” all in 
one compact lightweight emergency warning 
light. 
e 
* Two brilliant red sealed beam bulbs 
project 90 explosive flashes per minute 
thru complete 360 degree arc. 
7 
** Two “high intensity’ WHITE SEALED 
BEAM BULBS revolve thru 360 degrees 
. . . one bulb is aimed up into the sky; 
the other bulb angles down to illuminate 
the vehicle and ground. 
7 
At night, the WHITE BEAM creates a stab- 
bing “finger of light’ in the sky, which 
draws attention down to the revolving red 
flashes. 
The red bulbs can be operated independ- 
ently from the WHITE bulbs by meons of a 
two-position dash switch. 


Write Dept. 41 for FREE bulletin 





Please send bulletin and information. 


Name 
Street 
City 
« 
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A Visit With Sheriff 
Harold B. Kroll 


Sheboygan County, Wisconsin 
by G. S. Arenberg 
Executive Secretary, NPOAA 

Charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining law and order in a county 
which has over 800 square miles and 
88,000 people, Sheriff Harold B. Kroll, 
a businessman turned law enforcement 
officer, said, “With some ten years 
experience behind me, both as a chief 
deputy and then as sheriff, I know 
our problems.” 

On the walls of his office are maps 
of the townships which are patrolled 
by his thirty-five man force. As we sat 
talking, he was interrupted by many 
telephone calls which required his per- 
sonal attention. Being sheriff in a 
county like this one requires round- 
the-clock service. The Sheriff’s Office 
patrols all unincorporated areas and 
has the function of maintaining the 
county jail. The deputy sheriffs, work- 
ing under his supervision, ride in one 
of the six squad cars and one station 
wagon. All vehicles are radio equipped. 
There are three additional cars for 
the use of the sheriff and his top 
officials. 

The county seat is Sheboygan, a city 
of about 40,000 warm and friendly 
people. The beautiful County Building 
houses the sheriff’s office, the jail and 
other county agencies and courts. 

The Sheriff’s Office and each local 
police department work in harmony 
and law enforcement is considered tops 
in the county. Nearby is a military 
post, and a fine relationship exists 
between the military police and the 
Sheboygan County Sheriff. 

Because of the many lakes in this 
area, the Sheriff’s Department includes 
a water patrol which maintains a 
vigil for reckless speedboat users. This 
is a new program which Sheriff Kroll 
has just inaugurated. The Department 
has machine guns, tear gas and other 
similar equipment to handle any civil 
disturbance that may arise. Sheboy- 
gan, unfortunately, is the focal point 
of a bitter unsettled labor dispute. 


Sheriff Kroll is a director of the Na- 
tional Sheriff’s Association and is ac- 


tive in many law enforcement or- 
ganizations. Visiting policemen find a 
friendly, hospitable welcome by the 
Sheboygan County Police. 

Like many law enforcement execu- 
tives, the Sheriff has problems that 
demand his special attention. Early 
this year traffic accidents in his juris- 
diction took a sharp rise. There was 
an immediate crackdown on violators 
and results have been gratifying. 

Juvenile delinquency is not a major 
problem, but the Sheriff keeps an 
alert eye on the situation and fre- 
quently takes young men and women 
to task. Recently, a teen-age hoodlum 
was brought in. His tell-tale “duck- 
tail’ haircut was the mark of a teen- 
age mischief maker. Sheriff Kroll 
ordered the jail barber to give the 
boy a decent regular haircut. “Trim- 
ming his feathers, so to speak, was a 
step in making him change his ways.” 

The Sheriff is a popular man in the 
county. His charming wife and daugh- 
ter assist him in making many friends. 
This very active man is making She- 
boygan County a safer and better 
place for his voters to live. END 















NOISY MUFFLERS ARE A NUISANCE! 


Legitimate muffler manufacturers and sellers are even more concerned with muffler 
problems than are law enforcement agencies — we know, because we represent these 
muffler men. They are interested in cooperating with the law in working out practical 
erecerning mufflers and exhaust equipment. 
If you hav. sucu a problem in your community, we shall 
_eicome your letters — and the opportunity to explain 
what we, the muffler industry, are doing to correct 

the problems of noisy mufflers and improper 

installations. 


end equitable solutions to any probl 












NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
2915 W. Olympic Blvd. 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
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A SOFTBALL TEAM AND 
A BOWLING TEAM PAY DIVIDENDS 


Sports 


For 


Policemen 


by Sgt. Rudy Costa 
Norwalk (Conn.) Police Dept. 


Aurnovcx A POLICEMAN may be busy 
every minute of his working day, he 
does not necessarily use a great deal of 
physical exertion. He may spend most 
of his time sitting in a patrol car. A 
traffic cop stands in one spot directing 
the movement of cars and people. If 
an officer is not careful in his choice 
of food and gets too many calories, 
he soon finds he has more weight than 
he needs. For safety and efficiency, it 
is important that he keep himself 
physically fit. 

When we started our softball team 
back in 1946, this thought of over- 
weight was not a motivating factor. 
Our primary object was fun and 
recreation. We soon found that aside 
from this, the exercise was beneficial. 
The project paid off in other dividends 
as well. 

As manager of the team, I attended 
to all the bookings and our first op- 
ponents were the nearby towns of 
Westport, New Canaan and Bridge- 
port. 

A League Is Formed 

The next year we decided that a 
police Softball League could be formed 
and invitations to join were sent to 
departments in Fairfield County 
(Conn.) and to Westchester County 
(N. Y.). The first meeting to plan for 
the league was held at the Greenwich 
Police Headquarters in March of 1947. 
A total of eight teams entered the 
competition. Two of the teams came 
from the New York area. White Plains 
and Port Chester, and six were from 
Connecticut—Greenwik Stamford, 
Norwalk, New Canaan, Westport and 
Bridgeport. 

In succeeding weeks we met to draw 
up a league schedule. The first officers 
elected were: president, Gilbert Hever- 
ing, of Greenwich; vice president, 
Roland Castaldo, of White Plains; 
secretary, Thomas Daly, of Stamford; 
and I was elected treasurer (Nor- 
walk). 

When the playing began, the wives 
and girl friends of the team’s mem- 
bers came to see the game. The oppos- 
ing team brought their women folk 
along and as a result we made many 
friends from other communities. 

The White Plains Police Department 
team were the champs that first year. 
At the conclusion of the season a big 
banquet was held and they were pre- 
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sented with a trophy. At the dinner 
were police commissioners, mayors and 
city officials. Needless to say, the 
league was a great success. In addition 
to scheduled games, many of the teams 
played against non-league teams. 

During the past years teams have 
dropped out of the league because of 
manpower problems, but new teams 
have taken their place. Softball is an 
active sport in our department. 

Other Sports 

Softball is a spring-summer outdoor 
sport, and the success of the league 
made us realize that there should be 
activities for the fall-winter season. 
We organized the Fairfield County 
Police Bowling League. For the past 

(Continued on Page 75) 





The 1958 Norwalk Police Softball 
Team. Front row Il. to r. Ptlm. Carl 


LaLianca, Arthur Bowers, Henry 
Blaney, Clifford Duffy and Fred 


Zeigler. Back row |. to r. Ptim. Al- 
fred Middleton (Manager), George 
Zeigler, Willard Miley and Joseph 
Russo. 
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The 1958 Norwalk Police Bowling 
Team. Front row Il. to r. Fred John- 
son, Louis Santo, Howard Wood 
(Manager). Back row lI. to r. Alfred 
Schmitzer, Alfred Middleton. 








WHEN YOU NEED 
HANDCUFFS... YOU NEED 


THE M & S SAFETY 
Bull-took ® 








Don't Risk Headlines 
Install a Bull-Hook 
In Every Car: 


To protect officers from interference while 
patrol car is in motion 

To restrain prisoners while waiting for po- 
trol wagon 

To restrain two or more prisoners during 
transport when patrol car is manned by a 
single officer 

To free officers from guard duty when pur- 
suing multiple suspects at the scene of a 
crime or riot 

To restrain drunken drivers or other problem 
participants in an automobile accident 
while investigating wreck 

To restrain mental potients without undue 
harshness or discomfort 

To eliminate need for guard officers in po- 
lice stations during interrogation, booking 
and processng. 














@ The Bull-Hook is easily secured to the cor 
floor, adjusts for any seat height, and is nor- 
mally inconspicuously out of the way. 

o When needed, the Bull-Hook is quickly pulled 
up to operating height and easily twisted one- 
half turn to receive handcuffs. 

@ Minimum pressure snaps Bull-Hook ring bock 
and provides an —— wide enough to accept 
the cuffs quickly, easily and without awkward 
fumbling. 

@ Quarter turn of key locks ring against snap- 
back; angular matching of ring prevents forward 
movement against any pressure. 

@ Hand movement (and upper body movement) 
is severely restricted in any direction without 
excessive discomfort. 

@ Mount on base permits attachment of leg 
restraints to limit leg and lower body move- 
ments when required. 


Easy to Install . . . Easy to Lock and Un- 
lock, Completely Out of the Way when 
not in Use. Price: $37.50 


Write today for free brochure .. . 
Distributor inquiries also invited! 


M & S SAFETY CO. 


P. 0. BOX 466 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NEW mutti-purrose 


ST ROVQX mk 


Flectronic Siren... and 
i Public Address System 


j PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 


@ SIRO BUTTON; instantly activates the 
automatic LONG RANGE siren. 

¢ P. A. BUTTON; provides a powerful 
public address system for routine and 
emergency Police functions. Invaluable 
for handling crowds. 













AVAILABLE WITH IN- 


e RCVR BUTTON; Relays all incoming 
yg pe Police radio broadcasts through the 
E AT $275 powerful speaker unit. Officer will 


hear all calls while away from the car. 
ALL WEATHER SPEAKER 


© CUSTOM engineered to operate ef- 
ficiently in all types of weather con- 
ditions. 

@ POWERFUL 50 watt driver unit for long 
range audibility. 


OR OUTSIDE SPEAKER 
SHOWN BELOW — $295 








® LOUD enough to command attention 
whether used as Siren, P. A. System, or 
Radio Amplifier. 





© GUARANTEED 


F. MORTON PITT COMPANY 
135 East Las Tunas Drive 
San Gabriel, California 


3 FULL YEARS. 
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Interrogation.......... (From Page 39) 

Keep studying, keep practicing, keep reviewing, and 
very soon you again will be on your way to even 
greater heights than you possibly ever imagined or 
hoped for. 

Many people would like to stand on top of a high 
mountain, but they are not willing to take the steps to 
get there. 

The Real Interrogator 

One who has self-confidence and shows it. 

One who is courteous in the face of discourtesy. 

One who keeps his word, his temper, and friends. 

One who wins respect by being respectful and re- 
spectable. 

One who turns up with a smile if he is turned down. 

One who understands people and makes himself un- 
derstood by people. 

One who has faith in his purpose, his organization, 
and in himself. END 





Editor’s Note: This is the final chapter in the 
“Interrogation for Investigators” series. This in- 
service training feature has been valuable to our 
readers and we have received numerous requests 
for back issues. Many times we could not fill the 
requests. You will be happy to know plans are 
made to put these twenty chapters into a text 
book. As soon as it is available we will announce 
it to our readers. 














| Is The Address Correct? | 

We are constantly endeavoring to have our mailing | 
list as perfect as possible. If you have moved—or if | 
you are a new chief, drop us a note about it. 

















These illustrated finger print mag- 
nifiers and dispositives are inter- 
changeable with Spencer Finger 
Print Magnifiers and dispositives 
which have been discontinued. 








This Finger Print Magnifier is a high quality optical in- 
strument well known by law enforcement agencies as the 
best and most accurate for critical finger print classifica- 
tion. 





SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES, INC. 


SEARCH FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER 


A high grade lens system of English Optical glass offers 
a flat color-free field so important in finger print classi- 
fication. 

This lens system is designed to eliminate eye-strain and 
offers a clear magnification of inked and latent finger 
prints, handwriting and typewriting, including paper sur- 
faces and minute objects. 

A stable all metal stand, finished in fine optical satin 
black with a slot in the level-bottom base accommodates 
the various coding dispositives which are interchanged 
instantly. 

The focus lock which instantly locks or unlocks the focus 
makes this high class instrument extremely valuable when 
critical viewing is necessary. The magnifier can be pur- 
chased with or without dispositives. 

When a lifetime article is involved, it is wise to consider 
the best. It pays to be accurate and prevent eyestrain. 


CATALOG NUMBERS, PRICES 
and SPECIFICATIONS 
No. 4321 Finger Print Magnifier, 4.5X, all metal 


STAND, Eye Piece and Slotted Base, English Anti- 
strain lens and instant focus lock, finished in 


optical satin black 18.00 
No. 4322 Henry Dispositive 5.00 
No. 4323 Henry-Battley Dispositive 6.50 


No. 4324 Search Combination Dispositive for 
classifying Henry-Battley systems, 
and for Search Latent coding 8.50 


No. 4325 Henry-Battley Half Circle Dispositive 
(not illustrated) 7.50 


When purchased in lots of 6 or more, a 
consumer discount of 10% applies. 


BERLIN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Sports.......--- (From Page 73) 


eleven years this competition has been 
part of our winter activities. Ptlm. 
George Dwyer has served as league 
director for the past nine years. The 
original league consisted of teams from 
Stamford, Darien, Norwalk, Westport, 
Bridgeport Police, Bridgeport Special 
Police and County Jailers. Like the 
successful precedent started with soft- 
ball, we have a banquet also when the 
season ends. 

For the younger, more energetic 
members of our department, we have 
a basketball team. 


Many Benefits 

We believe that there are many 
penefits from participating in police 
sports. Aside from the physical benefits 
and social contacts there is an im- 
portant public relations aspect. We 
have had three occasions where we 
played under lights to an audience of 
3,000. All proceeds were for the benefit 
of the PAL. We are sure the public 
likes to know their police force keeps 
in a physically fit condition. END 





Police Equipment News 





Floodlights 

New additions to their line of heavy 
duty, cast aluminum floodlights for 
incandescent lamps have been an- 
nounced by the Pyle-National Com- 
pany, 1334 North Kostner Ave., Chi- 
cago 51, Ill., are new floodlight hous- 
ings especially designed for mercury 
vapor lamps. 

The manufacturer states that these 
mercury vapor floodlights have the 
same heavy duty, dust and moisture 
proof characteristics of their incandes- 
cent lamp line. 

The Pyle-National mercury vapor 
floodlights are available in a 10” size 
for 100 to 250 watt mercury vapor 
lamps; and 14”, 16”, 18” housings for 


400 watt to 1,000 watt mercury vapor 
lamps. 
Because of the relatively high volt- 





age encountered with these lamps, 
special safety features have been de- 
signed. For instance, the porcelain 
lamp receptacle cuts out automatically 
during lamp replacement, thereby re- 
moving the voltage from exposed 
socket. Cords, when provided, are three 
conductor type to permit grounding 
the floodlight enclosure. For further 
information circle #348 on Readers 
Service Card. 





Reprints Available 
If you missed the Jack Rytten ar- 
ticle “Shadowing and Surveillance” 
((July, 1957), send 25¢ for the 16 
page booklet. 
LAW AND ORDER, 72 W. 45th St., 





New York 36, N. Y. 














Arctic Caps Them All 


ARCTIC FUR CAPS 


Scientifically designed to protect your 
men against the 
weather —- at a low price. 


cold, freezing 














IWustrated caps are: 
Regulation Pa., Me., 
State Police — show 
black leather crown. 





Arctic Fur Caps are now used 
as regulation in 16 States and 
over 500 Cities; also many 
Conservation Depts. Wash 





Regulation Mich., Mon- 
tana, U.S. Park Police, 


, D.C. Water-re- 
pelient Navy Poplin. 








145 West 45th St. 








Irder 








This scientifically designed winter headwear has been approved and tested by 
experience by many Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, Fire and Conservation Departments. 
Washington State Police regulation water repellent navy nylon. These caps fea- 
ture Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck warmer — same front peak — 
water repellent fine mercerized poplin or black leather crown — Fiber-Temp 
(Fiberglas) lining — quilted satin. All caps are beautifully hand finished. 


Yellow Traffic Safety Caps for Men and Women Crossing Guards are now available . 


ARCTIC FUR CAP CORPORATION 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU SOLVE 
THIS CRIME? 





Here are the Clues Just after the final 
curtain of the new show, “Fun In Heaven,” the 
body of the stage manager, Martin Jefferson, 
was found sprawled grotesquely behind the 
scenery. Jefferson’s head has been crushed by a 
blow from a prop spike lying nearby. His left 
hand held a torn piece of costume material. 
Screams of lovely Elmira Flynn, star of the 
show, brought William Adams, leading man, 
Gertrude La Rue, Mazie Curtis, members of the 
chorus and the Assistant Manager. Investigation 
disclosed a finger print on the spike. Finger 
prints of all suspects were taken. The FINGER 
PRINT, = the hidden clue, disclosed which 
one 





1 Adams 
WHICH FINGER PRINT WAS ON THE SPIKE? 








3 Curtis 4Miss Flynn 5 Ass't Mor. 


SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION 


Learn in your own home how to identify the 
all-important finger print. Learn firearms iden- 
tification. Learn police photography and crim- 
inal investigation. These basic factors behind 
Scientific Crime Detection can open new fields to 
you. Take advantage of this profitable and easy 
to learn occupation which will mean a new and 
exciting life for you. 


OVER 800 U. S. IDENTIFICATION 


BUREAUS EMPLOY I. A. S. TRAINED MEN 
There’s a thrill in Scientific Crime Detection, 
and there’s good money in it, too. This fine pro- 
fession can be learned at home in spare time. 
1LA.S. has successfully been teaching this work 
for more than 33 years. Send today for your 
FREE book and list of more than 800 Identifica- 
tion Bureaus employing I1.A.S. students and 
graduates. USE THE COUPON. If you have 
identified the slayer of Martin Jefferson, mark 
the proper square. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


(A Correspondence School Since 1916) 
Dept. 313,1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


FREE! “THE BLUE BOOK OF CRIME” 


Mail coupon for this FREE book which gives 
you facts about criminal investigation. Read 
about finger print facts and how actual famous 
cases were soved by finger prints. ALL INFOR- 
MATION IS FREE. Don’t delay! Send in coupon 


2 LaRue 


today! Be sure to state age. 
Pon ee ee 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED — 
8 tion, send me the “Blue Book of [4] 8 | 
4 1.4.8. graduates. Also give me [) The loosened tie 


CHECK FINGER PRINT AND CLUE—WHO WAS GUILTY? 
Dept. 313, 1920 Sunnyside, Chicage 
§ Crime”’ and list of more than 800 What was Hidden 
Clue? 
g information regarding cost 


see eee Se ea ee eee eee 
Gentlemen: Without obliga- 
' Identification Bureaus employing 
iret)” C Tom dress of Miss Flynn 
terms. (No salesman will call.) orn iss 





8 (Literature sent only to persons OC Position of spike 
; stating age.) oO of body 
§ Name = 
; Address TE Oe SAN 








§ City a 
www neem ewe wm ew me we wm ww wm ew em em ew ee eee 
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YOUR ie Detector Examinations 
ore MOST EFFECTIVE 





be * i 
with the Model 6303 KEELER Polygraph 


POSITIVE PATTERNS 
of Truth and Deception 


So little attention is required for operation of the Model 6303 
...that you concentrate entirely on the interrogation. Snap a 
switch and the galvanometer section is in operation. No meters 
to read. Batteries are eliminated by the a-c power supply. 

A foremost polygraph authority says “Interrogations are faster 
on normal reactors and more useful polygrams are secured on 
abnormal reactors using the Model 6303...than with any other 
device ever made to expose deception.’ Write for complete data. 
KEELER Polygraph Interrogation Room Equipment, shown above 
with the Model 6303, provides professional appearance. The Desk, 
Subject's Chair, and Examiner's Chair are walnut finished. Write 
for data on the physical and psychological advantages of this 
equipment. 


Convenient Field Interrogations 


with Your Portable Polygraph 


Self Powered 
KEELER Model 305 


A "personal" instrument for out- 
side interrogations to supple- 
ment your present polygraph. 
Records variations of pulse- 
blood pressure and respiration. 
Constant speed, two-pen chart 
recording unit operates four 
hours on one winding. Attractive 
carrying case is 18% by 16” 
by 83%”. Weighs 32 Ibs. 


Portable A-C Operated KEELER Model 6305 


Same facilities as the Keeler Model 305 Polygraph, but a-c oper- 
ated chart motor reduces weighf and size. “Attache-type" case 
is only 17%" by 12” by 6”. Weighs 17 Ibs. Storage compartment 
for accessories. Send for new bulletin ‘Portable Polygraphs” 


“The POLYGRAPH Story” 


Let us send 
the new edition 










6-35.3 





ASSOCIATED RESEARCH. 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
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526s sh woe ewes bee ee (From Page 68) 

The Chief has two teen-age sons and a ten year old 
daughter. Naturally, he is interested in the activities of 
the young people in the community. When asked if 
juveniles were a problem, he replied that they were not 
because “New Canaan has a good grade of people, good 
schools and churches.” He also pointed out that al- 
though his department is relatively small, they have 
one of the largest PAL organizations in the area. There 
are six Babe Ruth teams and four Connie Mack teams. 
each under the supervision of an officer, and recently 
they took more than 900 boys and girls to the Yale Bowl, 
Undoubtedly this emphasis on sports is a reflection of 
the Chief's own athletic interests. He made quite a 
name for himself playing on local football teams, won 
an athletic scholarship to Georgetown, and thoroughly 
enjoys a good game of golf. 

Chief Keller believes that a great deal of good can 
result from belonging to organizations which bring to- 
gether people in a particular field. Consequently he is a 
member of the International Chiefs, the New England 
Chiefs and the Connecticut Chiefs Associations. As a 
matter of fact, he was president of the latter group 
last year. The Chief likes to attend as many of the con- 
ferences as possible as he enjoys meeting his fellow 
chiefs and the inevitable exchange of ideas and experi- 


ences. END 





UNIFORMS DESIGNED FOR 
POLICE WOMEN AND 
CROSSING GUARDS 


For that authoritative look in Women’s 
Uniforms, . . . Highway Outfitting espe- 
cially designs, utilizing exclusive women’s 
patterns and manufactures in our women’s 
shop .. . assuring you of a uniform that is 
properly cut, well fitting, and combining 
the highest of quality standards. 








Now Available — Police Wom- 
L, en’s Poplin Shirts — Tan, 
a light blue, navy blue, white, 
nickel gray. 











Your requirements can he handled either 
direct with your Department or through a 
local merchant. 





Send now for illustrations 
fabrics and prices i 


¥ ghway 


3 EAST 287! ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., TEL. MURRAY HILL 9-6360 








— 
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From 
the 
Editor 





LEE E. LAWDER 











Decisions 


A uvusxy MAN applied for a job 
in a supermarket, and because of his 
brawn, he was immediately put to 
work. The first day his boss showed 
him a stack of one hundred pound 
bags of potatoes and instructed him 
to move them to a different section 
of the basement. The next day, the 

ing the man had worked 

he previous day, said to 
Today I'll give him an 
.’ He showed the employee 
of apples and two empty 
baskets. “Now,” he said, “take the 
apples from the barrel, put the good 
ones in this basket, the bad ones 
in the basket.” The man 
nodded, and the boss went upstairs 
work. Two 


boss, ré 


other 


to continue his 
hours later the boss came down to 
see how his new employee was pro- 
gressing, and found three apples in 
one basket and four in the other. 
“What’s the trouble—why so slow?” 
he asked. The man sadly shook his 
head—“It’s these decisions—they are 
driving me nuts!” 


own 


Although only a story, this does 
illustrate a point. Not everyone has 
the ability to make quick on-the-spot 
decisions. 





Reloading 


Get the Best 


Star Reloader 


Fast Service 


E. K. Pote 


Elverson, Penna. 


Equipment for Law Enforcement 
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There are many occupations that 
require a minimum of decision mak- 
ing. Someone else makes the plans 
and does all the thinking. They take 
the responsibility. A mark of the 
professional man is the fact that he 
must do his own thinking, and there 
are times when he must make a 
decision in a split second. 

The policeman must make these 
quick decisions, for that is the na- 
ture of his job. How does one arrive 
at a conclusion—a 
one hasn't time to weigh all the 
facts? From experience a chemist 
knows that if he mixes certain in- 
gredients together, predetermined 
results are to be expected. He is 
dealing with material tangibles. 

It has often been said that a 
policeman on his beat is “on his 
own.” No supervisor stands by his 
side to make decisions. The responsi- 
bility for maintaining law and order 
rests solely on the individual—the 
professional law enforcement officer. 
The patrolman on the beat can read 
certain actions and circumstances, 
and from these intangible impres- 
sions, arrive at an instant decision. 

A great deal of accent has been 
placed on the “hunch” which law 
enforcement officers claim is such a 
big part in police work. If one were 
to delve into the background of the 
“hunch,” in all possibility you would 
find solid ground. Past experiences 
and training plus information re- 
ceived from police books add to- 
gether to form a pattern. When an 
action does not quite conform, sub- 
consciously the mind registers the 
discrepancy. For instance, a poorly 
dressed man in a well-to-do section 


decision—when 


of a community might give the offi- 
cer a “hunch” that he is up to no 
good. Questioning the suspect will 
frequently confirm the decision to 
investigate. 

Recently a patrolman engaged a 
youth in a high speed chase. The 
youth, knowing he was 
ground, stopped his car and tried to 


losing 


escape by foot. The patrolman called 
for him to halt, but when he didn't, 
fired two shots at him. One bullet 
hit the boy (eighteen years old) and 
the other went through the bedroom 
window of a nearby home. The 
bullet hit the bey in his spine, crip- 
pling him for life. 

The newspaper's initial account 
was slanted —_uncomplimentarily 
toward the patrolman, and great ac- 
cent was placed on the lack of gun 
training afforded all of the com 
munity’s policemen. A picture of a 
small boy pointing to a bullet hole 
in the glass of his bedroom window 
inferred that he was lucky to be 
alive. 

In succeeding editions of the 
newspaper, it developed that the 
shot youth was involved in a motel 
stick-up. The whole tenor of the 
episode changed. Instead of the 
policeman being the goat, he became 
a brave, life-risking officer. 

Many other instances of the need 
to make a decision face every police 
officer each day. Only a solid back- 
ground of experience and training 
can qualify these men to make the 
right decisions, particularly in cases 
where a fast response is required in 
conditions of danger and confusion. 

END 


Gensational! CLM 1.) © 


REVOLVING LIGHT 









the roof. A beauty—and the price is LOW! 


# FREEZE-PROOF 
*& WATER-PROOF 
%& FADE-PROOF 
# TROUBLE-PROOF 
*% EASY TO INSTALL 
OR REMOVE 
*& MADE LIKE A 
FINE WATCH 
#% BUILT FOR YEARS 
OF SERVICE 
Ultimate in a warning light! Flip the switch and instantly the 
arabolic mirror begins to rotate around the 100 candlepower 
bulb at 60 TIMES A MINUTE. Flash is so intense not only at 
great distances, but close by, that all traffic is immediately 
alerted. 94" diameter. Heavy chrome. Stands full 11” above 











TRIPPE 


Write for Becuii*ul Catalog— 
or Call Your Jobber 





TRIPPE MFG. of oe Dept. K, 133 N. Jefferson, Chicago 6G, Ill. 
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Book 


eviews 


Criminology and Crime Prevention by 
Lois Lundell Higgins and Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick. Published by The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
pp. 471. $8.50. 


Doctors Higgins and Fitzpatrick have 
accomplished a king size job in putting 
together a work as comprehensive as 
this book. As they state at the outset, 
the publication is intended for the 
college student who is seeking to un- 
derstand realistically the world in 
which he lives. It is a textbook which 
is by no means elemental for it runs 
the gamut from crime prevention to 
penology. It delves into the psychologi- 
cal reasons people commit crimes, dis- 
cusses environmental influences, and 
includes chapters on Organized Crime, 
Racketeering, Criminal Court, Pro- 
bation, Women and Crime, plus many 
others. 

When questioned about the ambi- 
tious undertaking, Dr. Higgins said she 
and Dr. Fitzpatrick have been work- 
ing on the book for the last fifteen 
years. Several colleges have adopted 
it as a text for their courses in human 
behaviour. 

The manner in which a capsule form 
summary of the main propositions of 
each chapter is included is a help to 
the student. Following the propositions 
are questions and answers on what the 
reader has read and also a list of ad- 
ditional references for further study. 

Three chapters of this book are de- 
voted to the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency. The first one surveys the 
problem as a whole, giving facts and 
statistics on juvenile anti-social be- 
haviour and placing it in the over-all 
crime picture. In a sub-head, discuss- 
ing the causes of delinquency is the 
interesting observation by the British 
criminologist Burt that there are 170 
causes related to juvenile delinquency. 
Drs. Higgins and Fitzpatrick subscribe 
to the theory that there is no single 
explanation for delinquency and list 
seventeen causes that emphasize psy- 
chological factors in individuals. 

In discussing the role played by the 
ehurch in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency they say, “There seems to be 
among practically all religions the 
feeling that church and religion are 
not as effective as they might be in 
making good citizens or in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency.” It 
would be interesting if they had pre- 
sented statistics about the lack of re- 
ligious training or vice versa in rela- 
tionship to the wayward youth. If the 
church and religion does not have the 
opportunity to operate in the life of 
an individual, it is not very fair to 
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infer they are ineffective. 

The second delinquency chapter is a 
summary of the main propositions ind 
deals more with the individual. ‘<his 
chapter is followed by one entitled ‘‘So- 
ciety’s Reaction to Juvenile Delin- 
quency” and embraces law enforcement 
and correctional institutions. 

A chapter on “Drug Addiction” has 
been included in this book because 
“|. . not only is it a crime but also 
because in so many cases, particularly 
among young addicts, it leads to crimes 
from petty thievery to murder, or *t is 
a kind of escape or relief for the 
criminal.” The case history of two 
addicts depicted set a familiar pat- 
tern. The question “Should narcotics 
be made available to addicts?” has 
been a subject of many debates. "The 
authors have very definite opinions on 


§ 


this question. They call it “a danger. 
ous proposal” and say “The suggestion 
is neither realistic nor humanitarian, 
and is indicative of an anti-socia} 
philosophy tending to negate the prin- 
ciples on which our free society is 
based Such a suggestion unless 
properly countered by placing the ful] 
facts before the public may seriously 
jeopardize the efforts of the public and 
private agencies and private citizens 
already locked in the battle against the 
deadly effect of drug addiction.” This 
chapter includes the _ international 
aspects of drug traffic and the ¢co- 
operation of countries through the 
United Nations to control the manu- 

facture of drugs. 
This volume should be added to your 
library to be used as a reference book. 
Lee E. Lawder 
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In Columbia, Tennessee 





POLICE, FIRE, WATER AND POWER DEPARTMENTS 


all use General Electric two-way radio 
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Find It Fast in The Yellow Pages 
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City departments in Columbia, Tennessee, 
cover more ground with fewer men and 
vehicles, thanks to the efficient control 
made possible by General Electric two- 
way radio. This means a lighter load for 
Columbia’s taxpayers. 

To increase usefulness szill further, 
Columbia’s two-way radio systems were 
planned to meet Civil Defense require- 
ments, and include cross-monitoring with 
the State Highway Patrol and nearby 
communities. 


Transistor-powered reliability 


New G-E transistor powered mobile 
radios are thermostatically protected for 
extra reliability. And General Electric 
furnishes controlled magnetic micro- 


i 








phones as standard equipment in both 
mobile and base stations, to give you 
outstanding voice fidelity. 

G.E. uses pre-tested communication- 
type tubes, selected to withstand shock, 
vibration and repeated on-off cycling. 
Plug-in chassis design lets you change an 
inoperative transmitter, receiver or power 
supply in minutes, without complicated 
solder connections. 

Find out how General Electric two- 
way radio can lower the cost of your 
community services. Call your G-E com- 
munications consultant, listed under 
“Radio Communication Equipment” in 
the Yellow Pages, or write General Elec- 
tric Company, Communication Products 
Dept. 14359, Lynchburg, Va. 


, GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


For further information circle #38 on Readers Service Card 














® 386 Quality Serges from 12 to 20 ounces. 
All Wool & Dacron Blends fer shirts and trousers. 
Elastiques for breeches. 
Overcoatings in 19 and 28 ounce weights. 


All Wool Plaid Linings. 


METCALF BROS. & CO. 


40 E. 34th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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